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‘REAR-ADMIRAL BASIL COCHRANE, WHO HAS FIGURED SO PROMINENTLY IN THE DISCUSSION ON ‘‘RAGGING” IN THE .GUARDS 


Admiral Cochrane is « grandnephew of the great Earl of Dundonald, the splendid fighter who was so disgracefully treated by our Government in 1816 |and practically 
created the navies of Chili, Brazil, and Greece. Besides the admiral’s granduncle, his great-grandfather and his grandfather were in the navy—so that he knows what 
discipline means. The admiral married a naval officer's daughter and his two sons are in the navy 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are parTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE LATLER before 
co! tributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs comp led from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

AI.L paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promy tly unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 

TH EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive mutter, togeth: r with the name and address of the s-nder, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be di:tinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitied or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor ot 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


NOW READY. 
Vols. J.—XI. of 


AD RBS eee RG, 
Vol. |. 18/6. Vols. Il. to XI., 12/6 each. 


May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 


THE INDEX AND TITLE PAGE FOR 
VOLUME. XI. 


are also ready, and can be obtained from— 
Tue OrFices: Great New Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


IN- Oe Wie REE EAS Dine 
VOLUMES I., Il, II, IV., V. and Vu. of 


ea ele Ee le Acie. Bl ike 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for Vol. VI. can now be obtained, price 2/6 each. 


THE INDEX AND TITLE PAGE FOR 
VOLUME VI. 
are also ready, and can be obtained from - 
Tue TaTLrer Orric?: 6 Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :~ Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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S Ty. 9 JeAsMiE:S4S: Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


LAST WEEKS, LAST WEEKS. 
At 830, Justin Huntly McCarthy's Romantic Play, 
[Bos a WEE REE = KG ISNiG: 


LAST MATINEES TO-DAY (18th), and February 21, at 2.15. 
Box Office open 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


G OMEDY THEATR E.—Manazer, Mr FRANK CURZON, 


Season under the : irection ot 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30 


DROME. 
Le ON D ONsdblel § Cee OM Ezsrer SQUARE, W.C, 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGION.” “DICK WHITTINGTON.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


OLYMPIA—only a short time longer. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST =" 
AND CONGRESS OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD- 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY, 
The Bizgest (hing in Town. 
Exciting. Novel. Interesting, 
Full of Life and Vigour. S3e It While You May. 


Two Perforinances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 
Doors open at 1and 7 p.m. 
Prices of Admission 1s., 2s., 3S., 5S. and 7s, 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. 
Children under ro years half prize to all except 1s, and 2s. seats, 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Ti kets 
at the Libraries, 


AUSTRALAS JAPAN, CHINA or AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free Looks api ly Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 6°, King William Street. E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


IME OADM Gt ise eB Meat ielae Nd. 


All the BEST BOOKS of 


TRAVEL, “SPORT? =AD VEN InOINE = ac. 
In ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH, 
are in CIRCULATION and for SALE (either New or Second-hand). 


Prospectuses of the Terms of Subscription in Town or Country and 
Lists of Books for Sale sent free by post to any address. 


Maw DIE 2S Eel B RoAGR Ye ys esta: 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Also at Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 


WOODBURY REPRODUCTIONS. 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
The best Works in this Collection are reproduced in the Woodbury 
Series, including Meissonier, Watteau, Greuze, Fragonard, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, &c. 


WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 


This remarkable modern Collection has been expressly photographed for 
the Woodbury Series. It includes works by Herkomer, Poynter, Napier 
Hemy, Dendy Sadler, Dicksee, Boughton, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, &c. 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 
For these the Woodbury Gallery Collection is unrivalled. Catalogue 
post free, 1s. 


EE VW OO DB ULRY GALS BE Rwys 
87, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, WwW. 


TOSCGAyP TIAL TT StS; 


Splendid Opportunity offers to secure one of the best paying PLEASURE 
A PIERS in England; SPACIOUS PAVILION, full ’ramatic and other Lice ces, 
two well-fitted Bars, Coffee Room, &c Immediate possession. Only principals will 
be treated with —Address ‘* Nemo," at Horncastle's, 6», Ch apside, London, E.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 

Tue SEvEN Secrets. By William Le Queux. 63. (Hutchinson.) 

Tue Laws or Four-HanprEp Bkzigue. By “ Persicus.” 3s 61. net. (De La Rue.) 

Desrett’s HousE oF CoMMONS AND THE JuDICcIAL BENCH. 1903. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. ‘Dear & Son, 1604, Fleet Street, E.C.) 

Lonpon Lays anpD OrHER Poems. By Bernard Malcolm Ramsay. 3s. 61. 
(E. Stock ) 

Morortnc ANNUAL AND Mororist’s YEAR Book. 1903 
Street, Strand, W.C.) 


38s 6d net. (9, Arundel 


2 ls TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIERARY, 


224, Rue de Rivoli. Paris, and at all important News Stands and 
Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


A Wedding Breakfast in Public.—One of the oddest means 
ever devised of advertising one’s wares was that which 
a furnishing firm in the north of London hit upon. 
The firm in 
question is 
the Grand 
Furnish- 
ing Com- 
pany of 
Essex Road, 
and the novel 
idea was to 
offer a free 
wedding 
breakfast to 
the ee teriset 
young couple 
who on their 
wedding 
morning 
would con- 
sent to sit 
down to it in 
the shop win- 
dow in full 
view of the 
public. For 
weeks the 
table has 
been laid in 
the window, 
where it, of 
course, at- 
tracted a 
great amount 
of attention, 


A WEDDING BREAKFAST IN A SHOP WINDOW 


The newly-married couple, Mr. Keen and Miss Adelaide gq nd the 
Carr, who ate their wedding breakfast in _the window neighbour- 
of a furnishing shop in Essex Road, Islington, last 5 

hood of 


Sunday morning 


Essex Road looked like the Crystal Palace on cup tie day 
when the happy pair-—who proved to be Mr. George Keen, a 
sailor, and Miss Adelaide Carr—and their guests took their 
seats at the table last Sunday morning. As a reward for 
their indifference to publicity the couple were presented 
with various articles of furniture in addition to their free 
wedding breakfast. 


The Royal Bargemaster—The presence of William East, 
the royal bargemaster, who carried King Edward’s crown 
in the procession to the Houses of Parliament on Tuesday, 
was particularly appropiate in view of the boat race. 
Mr. East, who was a notable oarsman in his younger days 
and has trained three winners of the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley, will shortly look after this year’s Cambridge eight. 
and the light blues may possibly regard his presence in the 
procession as a good omen. ‘The post of royal bargemaster 
dates back more than two hundred years and carries with 


it a salary of £60 a year. 


England v. Ireland.—On Saturday England and Ireland 
fought their annual football battle under both codes. At 
Dublin England’s Rugby players again went under to the 
tune of six points to none, but at Wolverhampton Ireland 
was defeated under Association rules. Lord and Lady 
Dudley witnessed the game at Dublin, where the Irish 
victory was enthusiastically received. It was not a great 
game in any sense of the word, and the Irish fifteen, although 
too good for England, will probably have to bow the knee 
before both Scotland and Wales. At Queen’s Club Oxford 
University managed to beat Cambridge by one goal to 
nothing after an uneventful game. 


A Superfluous Adjective.—It is not often that a woman 
objects to being called beautiful, but a fair music-hall artiste 
in Paris is ‘taking the law”? against her manager for pre- 
facing her name on the bills with the flattering words, “‘ La 
Belle.” The lady insists that in view of her great success 
and reputation her name does not require the adventitious 
aid of adjectives, but she seems all the same to be aware 
that ‘‘ sweet are the uses of advertisement.” 


= TEs near srerepie® 


Russell 


THE OFFICERS OF THE 1ST BATTALION OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS 


Which has come into such prominent notice in connection with the “ragging" affair 
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Poor Charles Lauri.—The art of pan- 
tomime has lost, perhaps, its greatest 
exponent in this country by the death 
of Mr. Charles Lauri, who has fallen 
a victim to consumption while playing 
in a Manchester pantomime. He was born to mime, 
for his father and all his family were on the stage. Who 
can ever forget the wonderful animals he created—his cats 
and his dogs, and still more that wonderfully realistic 
monkey? Mr. Lauri married Mdlle. Zanfretta, the well- 
known dancer. 


AN 


Ellis & Walery 


A GREAT ANIMAL ACTOR 


Mr. Charles Lauri, who died last week 


An American Artist.— While the mere hack journalists and 
artists are paid even worse in America than in England, 
the man who does really original work is rewarded infinitely 
more liberally on the other side than in this country. Mr. 
Dana Gibson, for example, the creator of the ‘‘ Gibson Girl,” 
has an agreement with the proprietors of Collier’s Weekly by 
which he is paid £200 a drawing. Even allowing for the 
fact that each of these drawings is a double-page cartoon 
this price is far higher than has ever been paid by any 
magazine in England. 


Sea Jujubes.—A couple of passengers on the boat between 
Holyhead and Kingstown made a few pounds not long ago 
by a method which seems a novel type of fraud. One 
passenger directly the boat got clear of the breakwater at 
Holyhead showed terrible symptoms of a bad attack of sea 
sickness. Another passenger presently approached him with 
a little packet of jujubes which he stated were an absolute 
specific against mal de 
mey. The price of the 
jujubes was 5s. per 
packet. The supposed 
sei-sick passenger pur- 
chased a packet and in 
a few minutes declared 
himself practically 
quite well. Other 
passengers followed his 
example and the owner 
of the jujubes quickly 


Signs of Spring 


Though the birds are singing gladly 
And the lambs are skipping madly 
And mankind is sneezing badly, 

’Tis not spring. 
Though the snowdrop peeps from under 
Withered leaves, now pushed asunder, 


At the world in childlike wonder, 
’Tis not spring, 


Though the balmiest of breezes disposed of all his 
Sighing through the budding trees is, stock. In many cases 
And no more it snows or freezes, however, the cu Fe 


*Tis not spring. failed to work ; and no 
wonder, for the jujubes 
were the common or 
garden description 


worth 1d. a packet. 


But when Phyllis is declaring, 

Half entreating, half despairing, 

That her hat is past all wearing, 
Then ’tis spring ! 


ANIMAL ACTOR. 
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What R. C. Carton Wrote on “‘A Cleam 
Slate.’—The Criterion has reopened in 
moie senses than one. There is a new 
play and there are more exits than 
before—this in obedience to the demands. 
of the County Council. Mr. Carton has given us a piece: 
which is at times comedy, sometimes farce, and sometimes. 
burlesque; and yet it makes a capital evening’s entertain- 
ment, full of little touches. 


Mrs. Auberton’s Manceuvre.—Mrs. Auberton divorces her 
husband for bolting with the wife of Admiral Desbrook. 
After the divorce she goes to an old farmhouse, where 
her ex-husband turns up to persuade her to remarry 
him. He is a hypochondriacal voué, and has just fled from: 
Mrs. Desbrook and her terrible mother. He feigns illness, 
and Mrs. Auberton puts him up for the night. He has 
scarcely gone to bed when Mrs. Desbrook and her mother 
come in pursuit. Mrs. Auberton also puts them up for the: 
night and then leaves the house (to marry the admiral). In 
the morning Auberton and Mrs. Desbrook meet one another 
—you may imagine with what results. The play is admirably 
acted. Miss Compton is very characteristic in the part of 
Mrs. Auberton, and her husband is played (with rather a. 
touch of burlesque) by Mr. Robb Harwood. Capital little 
sketches are given by Mr. Brandon Thomas, who makes a 
better admiral than a pope; Mr. William Mackintosh as. 
the irascible farmer ; Mr. Frederick Volpe as a monosyllabic 
yokel; and Miss Nellie Sydney as a rustic damsel. 


Mr. Carton’s Mots.—Mr. Carton has written several jests- 
on A Clean Slate, and before memory has time to wipe them 
off I should like to repeat them :— 


The old admiral says, ‘‘ When I am ashore I am always at sea."’ 

“ His heart is in the right place.’ . . . ‘‘Ifso, it is the only organ that is." 

I think she is a fool because she left her own husband. I kncw she is a fool because 
she bolted with mine. 

She has either dried up into an old maid or expanded into Mrs. Something-or-Other. 


Cocoa in Flames.—The fire at the cocoa factory at 
Watford, which threw nearly 600 people out of employment, 
was remarkable for the extreme rapidity with which the 
flames spread. There was no outbreak in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but in a moment the whole place seemed 
to be on fire. There was very little smoke, but a solid mass. 
of flame shot 50 ft. or 60 ft. in the air and lit up the 
surrounding country so thoroughly that at a distance of a 
mile a newspaper could be read with ease. Within half an 
hour after the fire was discovered the whole factory was a 
red-hot furnace. 


Downer 


THE EFFECTS OF THE GREAT FIRE AT WATFORD 


The remains of a big cocoa factory which was completely destroyed 


Is Williams an Objectionable Name?—I wonder why some 
surnames are more obliterated by compounds than others. 
The most striking cases, of course, are Smith and Jones. I 
have been looking through the new edition of Kelly’s Titled 
Classes, and I note with interest that Williams is another 
name where the art of obliteration is practised. It is- 
compounded with the following names, which you will 
notice are more or less rare :— 


Addams, Garnons, Greswolde, Hamlen, Hanbury, Hume, Ingouville, Lloyd,, 
Monier, Muspratt, Vaughan, Venables. 
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Model Warships.—When the Admi- 
ralty sanction the building of a warship 
the first step taken, and a very neces- 
sary one it often is, is to construct a 
model of the proposed new ship and 


Golf 


test its various capabilities in the large testing tanks at 
These models are made of paraffin wax 


Portsmouth. 


A HEARTH-RUG CONFIDENCE 


“I say, Uncle Jack, next time you tip me half-a-crown please give it me in pence as mother 


has such an awful habit of borrowing silver” 


and are accurately constructed in every detail. The 
object of these tests is to ascertain how far the latest theories 
of the designer will answer in practice, and frequently the 
wax model betrays many faults in the theoretical construc- 
tion of the ship. The largest experimental tank of this sort 
in the world is in the naval yard at Washington, and is 
470 ft. long and cost £250,000 to construct. 


Golf in the Desert.— Golf has now spread to the land of the 
Pharaohs and some excellent links, are to be found at 
Helouan on the fringe of the desert some twenty miles 
south of Cairo. The links/ are} of course, sand, but as the 
sand is very firm the going is excellent asarule. There is 
no better proof of the spread of civilisation in Africa than the 
fact that golfers can be seen doing a round on the desert 
attended by Arab caddies. 


The Journalist's Friend.—One really hardly knows what 
the working journalist would do without Debrett. His 
peerage to the addled editor is a delight anda joy for ever. 
Quite as useful a book of reference in its own way is Debrett’s 
House of Commons. The 1903 edition, which has just come 
into my hands, is a mine of useful information not only 
about M.P.’s but about the judicial bench ‘and all that 
thereon are. The book is a handy size and is excellently 
indexed, 
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The Case of Colonel Kinloch.— Public 
opinion is still mentally divided over the 
‘“‘ragging ’’ case in the Guards. In a 
daily paper last week two letters ap- 
peared in the same issue, one from a 
writer who declared that the surest cure for mock court- 
martials would be for the accused to arm himself with a 
six-shooter; while in the other the opinion 
was expressed that the army was practically 
a public school and that the “handing over”’ 
of an officer to his comrades by the com- 
manding officer was simply a useful applica- 
tion of the monitorial sytem. As most of the 
Guards officers come from public schools it is 
quite possible that in the brigade “ ragging ” 
is not regarded, even by the “ragged,” in 
anything like so serious a light as it appears 
to mere civilians. What the average Guards- 
man detests is not a “‘swishing”’ but anything 
in the nature of a public scandal. 


The Road to Fame 


[An evening paper declares that the’ public knows most 
and thinks most of the men who are persistentiy carica- 
tured in the comic papers.] 

Draw me, oh artist, excessively hideous, 

Make me as ugly as ever you can, 

Limn all my failings with rancour insidious 

So that I scarcely appear like a man. 


Figure my nose as an awful monstrosity, 
Give me a hat with a laughable brim; 

Aye, or permit your unbridled jocosity 
E’en to depict me as short of a limb, 


Eyebrows and hair, you may make cruel fun of them, 
Give me the teeth of a rabbit or horse; 

Some might resent it, but I am not one of them, 
I shall be pleased as a matter of course. 


Long might I struggle and labour extensively 
Getting no nearer to making my name, 
But if you caricature me offensively 
Then shall I be on the high road to fame! 


Twenty-nine Subalterns.—The subalterns in 
the much - discussed 1st Grenadier Guards 
number twenty-nine in all, of whom nine rank 
as lieutenants and twenty as 2nd lieutenants. 
The senior lieutenant is Mr. Montague 
Cholmeley, eldest son of Sir Arthur Chclme- 
ley, himself an old Grenadier Guardsman. 
All the nine lieutenants have served in South 
Africa, and three, including Sir Robert Filmer, 
Bart., served under Lord Kitchener in the 
Soudan. Of the 2nd lieutenants the Marquis 
of Douro, eldest son and heir of the Duke of 
Wellington, comes first on the list for promo- 
tion to a full lieutenancy. His brother, Lord 
Richard Wellesley, comes fourth, and among 
other junior subalterns are Viscount Mahon, 
Mr. Christian Francis Jeune, the Master of Belhaven, 
Viscount Lascelles. and Lord Dalmeny. 


IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 


GOLF 


Driving off from the third tee on the Helouan links 


RHE PAGE EE: 


Cruft’s Dog Show.—The annual dog 
show at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
which is more briefly known as Cruft’s, 
has proved even more successful than 
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Prize Dogs on Show. 


The Long Life of Showmen.—The 
Puritanic idea that a showman’s life is 
a short and merry one is peculiarly 
untrue as regards circus men at any 


those which have preceded it. Nearly rate. ‘Lord’’ George Sanger, as hale 


1,500 dogs were on show, and almost every type was repre- 
sented from the dignified great Dane to the nimble fox 
terrier. Spaniels were one of the great features of the show 


and produced the 
largest number of 
entries in any section, 
although with a few 
exceptions old faces 
predominated on the 
prize lists. To the 
majority of the spec- 
tators who were not 
experts the bulldogs 
proved most attrac- 
tive, Mrs. Marley’s 
Felton Duchess 
especially causing as 
much amusement as 
admiration by its 
particularly ferocious 
appearance. 


Chess and Mathe- 
matics.—The world’s 
chess champion, Mr. 
Emanuel Lasker, 
who has just been 
appointed to a mathe- 
matical professorship 
in the University of 
St. Louis, is one of 
the few instances of 
a marked taste for 
chess and  mathe- 
matics being found in 
the same _ person. 
Contrary to t 
popular belief great 
chess players have 
seldom been mathe- 
maticians. Anderson, 
one of the finest chess 
players who ever 
lived, was professor 
of mathematics at 
Beglan, and Dr. 
Lasker held for some 
time a minor mathe- 
matical post at Owens 
College, but the only 
example of a mathe- 
matician of the 
highest rank who was 
also a first-class chess 
player is Dr. Salmon, 
the provost of Dub- 
lin’s University. Dr. 
Salmon has _ not 
played for years, but 
some forty years ago 
he was regarded as 
one’ of; ‘the best 
amateurs in the 
country, and every 
chess student is fami- 
liar with the famous 
game he played 
against Paul Morphy 
at the end of the 
fifties. 


A £10 Offer Refused ; 
4700 Won. — Great 
success has fallen to 
Mr. J. ]. Bell’s nursery 
story, Wee Macgreegor, 


of which 50,000 copies have been sold. He offered the story, 
stock, lock, and barrel. to a Glasgow publisher for £10. The 
Thereupon Mr. Bell printed the book 
So far it has brought him in £700. 


offer was declined, 
at his own expense. 


SOME OF THE PRIZEWINNERS AT CRUFT’S DOG SHOW 


1. Mrs. W. Bower's corded poodle, Cannon Hill Beauty. 2. Mr. S, Maugin's bloodhound 
champion, Hordle Hercules.s 3, Mrs. M. Marley's bulldog, Felton Duchess 
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and hearty as a ‘young ‘un,’ admitied to seventy-five 
years in the law courts the other day. Thomas Ord, the 
most famous equestrian Scotland ever produced, died at the 


age of seventy-five. 
I was very much 
interested in noting 
the ages of the famous 
circus family of Cooke 
(the aristocrats of the 
ring) on their monu- 
ment at Kensal 
Green opposite the 
massive memorial to 
tohve es DG Onw:S! 
Thomas Cooke, the 
founder of the house, 
died in 1839 at the 
age of eighty-four. 
His son, Thomas 
Taplin, and _ the 
latter’s wife also died 
at the age of eighty- 
four, and their son, 
William (who gave 
the first circus per- 
formance ever seen 
by the late, Queen), 
at the age of seventy- 
eight. Another of 
the first Thomas’s 
sons died at the.age 
of over eighty-six ; 
another, Henry, was 
over eighty. 


A Fairy in Great 
Queen Street.— In a 
careless mood I[ 
dropped into the pit 
of the Great Queen 
Street Theatre on 
Friday night and 
encountered one of 
the greatest joys that 
has fallen to my lot to 
share for many a long 
week in the German 
company’s perfor- 
mance of Haupt- 
mann’s beautiful fairy 
play, Die Versunkene 
Glocke. I have no 
doubt that the play 
will be translated into 
English, but I fear 
the glamour of it, 
which the Germans 
alone can give to 
such a work, will be 
diminished in trans- 
cript. Nothing could 
be more weird than 
to see the demon, 
Nickelmann, with his 
Bottomlike head 
coming out .of the 
bowels of the earth, 
vida a well, and ruling 
the destinies of Hein- 
rich, the bellfounder, 
and Rautein Delein, 
the elf, who falls in 
love with the mortal. 
The play, which you 
can read in the trans- 
lation published by 


Mr. Heinemann, is beautifully acted, and I may say that 
the orchestra gives the best programme of music that I have 
heard in any theatre for a long time. 
is Sudermann’s powerful play, Es Lebe das Leben. 


The next production 
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“A QUEEN OF SOCIETY” AT THE ADELPHI. 


o } 


Lallie Charles 


MRS. CECIL RALEIGH AS ‘‘JEANNE LE BAS” IN HER HUSBAND’S PLAY 
We are introduced to Jeanne le Bas at Jersey. She marries (to save herself from poverty) a rich London banker, Mr. John Brooke, but all the time her heart is in the 
keeping of a worthless French artist, Paul Vautier, who ends his career by murdering under particularly brutal circumstances an artist's model in Paris 
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THE TALLER 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s Tree.—Londoners 
as a rule know very little about their 
own city, and probably few people 
in the metropolis are aware that the 
famous tree in Gray’s Inn Gardens 
is dying even if they knew of its existence. In the 
days when Gray’s Inn Walk was the meeting place of 
the chnicest society Sir Walter Raleigh returned from his 
memorable voyage to America, bringing with him a catalpa 
tree. Queen Elizabeth promised to come in state to the 
garden and plant the tree, but she was prevented by illness 
and Lord Bacon acted as her deputy. It is cheering, how- 
eve, to learn that although the famous tree is dying a 
more juvenile catalpa, an offshoot of the older tree, is still 
vigorous and strong. 


Where the Wise Men came from.—There is a certain kind of 
man who resents in others what he cannot do himself. On 
the road he is the ‘road hog” who tries to run down 
bicyclists and “‘nurse”’ motors. In society he is the man 


who not being able to be agreeable is rude to those 
who are. 


One of these at .a luncheon party made a dead 
set at another who 
was amusing the 
lidies with wit and 
anecdote. The 
‘“hog’s”? way was 


to strike in at 
Inopportune mo- 
ments, ask for 


explanations, insist 
on not seeing or 
disputing the 
point, and contra- 
dicting. The butt 
bore it very well 
and quietly. At 
last, however, it 
came out by acci- 
dent that the 
*“ hog ”” was a west 
countryman. “I 
begin to see,” said 
the butt — softly, 
“why it was that 
the Wise Men 
were said to come 
from the East.” 


MR. HARRY HALL SQUIRE Writing for the 


Who was locked in the condemned cell ai Pap ers. — The 
Newgate prison for half an hour editor of the 
Wandering Fires 


was at a reception. He was introduced toa very lovely 
lady with golden hair with the hint, “You ought to 
know Mrs. Stylough. She writes for the paperstoo.” The 
elitor found the new acquaintance very charming and 
naturally he talked about her writing. What did she 
write ? She told him that among other things she wrote 
regularly for Wandering Fires. ‘But not under your own 
name, of course?”’ ‘Oh yes, I always put my own name. 
How could they send it back to me if I didn’t, and with 
such a nice little printed letter of thanks too?” 


The Editor of the “ Times.” —I give here a snapshot portrait 
of the editor of the 7 zmes and the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
The editor of the Times, Mr. Buckle. is seated on the right of 
Sir Douglas Straight of the 
Pall Mall @azette. This illus- 
tration was taken on the oc- 
casion of the Tvmes dinner to 
the contributors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. 
Buckle has been editor of 
the Times since 1884, and 
he has honourably filled the 
chair that has been occupied 
in the past by the father of 
John Sterling, by Mr. De- 
lane, and by Mr. Chenery. 
His father-in-law was Mr. 
James Payn, the popular 
author of Lost Siy Massing- 
berd. 


THE EDITORS OF THE ‘‘ TIMES” 
AND “PALL MALL GAZETTE” 


Mr. Buckle on the left, Sir Douglas 
Straight on the right 


AN HISTORIC TREE. 
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The Property Man and the Champagne. 
—The property man at a theatre is 
a far more important person in these 
days of realism in detail on the stage 
than of old. Thanks to keen super- 
vision on the part of the stage manager, or ‘ producer ”’ 
as that individual is frequently called nowadays, he seldom 
makes a mistake. 1 occasionally, however, catch him trip- 
ping as, for instance, during a recent visit to The Marriage 


THE LAST OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S TREE IN GRAY'S INN GARDENS 


This famous old catalpa tree, which was brought from Virginia by Sir 
Walter Raleigh and planted in Gray’s Inn Gardens by lord Bacon, is said 
to ke dying 


of Kitty at Wyndham’s Theatre. We are informed by one 
of the characters in the piece that the wine consumed at the 
litle dinner which takes place in the second act is that 
exquisite champagne, ‘‘ Pommery, 1892.” But it is served 
from a bottle which “gives the show away ”’ to the connois- 
seur, who is well aware that this fine wine—which will cost 
you 25s. a bottle in a West-end restaurant—has no label 
whatever around the lower part of the bottle and that the 
foil paper round the nck is not a flaring gold but a very 
dull shade indeed. 


A Newgate Tragedy.—Mr. H. H. Squire, whose portrait 
appears on this page, enjoys the distinction of being the last 
person confined in the condemned cell at Newgate. It must 
not be understood from this that Mr. Squire is a murderer ; 
on the contrary, he is a most law-abiding citizen. His 
detention in the condemned cell came about in this 
way. During the dismantling of Newgate Mr. Squire 
visited the prison with some friends. To try if he could 
conjure up the feelings of a condemned prisoner he entered 
the cell, and unwittingly slamming the door enjoyed rather 
more realism than he had intended as more than half an 
hour passed before his release could be effected. 


The Oyster Scare.—The loss of public confidence in the 
oyster is a serious matter for fishermen and something in 
the nature of a disaster for Whitstable and Emsworth. In 
normal times the oyster trade brings between £3,000 and 
£4,000 each week to the two towns, but the scare has caused 
an immediate loss of at least half that sum. The hands 
employed by the two companies form but a small portion of 
those whose livelihood is gained on the oyster beds. To the 
eist of Whitstable there is a nine miles stretch of sea which 
provides excellent young oysters. This is called the 
““common ” ground, and from it throughout the year hun- 
dreds of men dredge up the young oysters and bring them 
back to Whitstable, where they are bought by the oyster 
companies to lay on their private grounds to be fattened. 
The scare has compelled the two firms to cease buying, and 
in consequence hundreds of men are thrown out of work. 
Unfortunately no other occupation is immediately available 
to the oyster workers, who are already experiencing the 
pinch of want. The photographs on the opposite page show 
the Whitstable oyster fishers at work. 
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THE OYSTER SCARE 


Fishermen at Work on the Beds 
at Whitstable. 


BRINGING THE OYSTERS ASHORE 


OYSTER-DREDGER AT WORK OVER THE BEDS EMPTYING THE DREDGER ON BOARD A SMACK 


THE OYSTER PITS—AT THE BOTTOM PACKING OYSTERS FOR THE MARKET 
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IRISH HUMOUR. By Richard Ashe King. 


Author of ‘* The Wearin’ o’ the Green,” ‘* Love the Debt,” and “ Swift in Ireland.” 


T~he Irish, I fancy, have been looking on at the slogging 

match between The Unspeakable Scot and The Egre- 
gious English at once critical and tantalised. Critical, 
‘because to experts in Donnybrook Fair encounters the 
style of the combatants appeared to lack finish. Tanta- 
dised, because an Irishman must have itched as much to get 
in a swashing blow at either skull, Scotch or English, as a 
little lame tailor whom a friend of mine saw dance round a 
Nenagh faction fight. The combat being close and the 
tailor little and lame, he danced impotently round the ring, 
whirling about his head a shillelagh as long as himself, while 
making this piteous appeal to the factionists: ‘‘ Ah, boys, 
fair play! fair play! A poor crippled lad! Let me in for 
wan clip in the name of God!” Absorbed too selfishly in 
their own enjoyment to give heed to this Christian appeal 
they fought to a finish without allowing the cripple to crack 
a single skull; whereupon he turned despondently to my 
friend to sigh, ‘‘ Ah, begorrah, yere honour, there was no 
vacancy !”’ and he went sadly away. 


Eu my own part, as an Irishman who has lived long and 

happily in England, there is only ‘“‘ wan clip”’ I should 
‘like to have got in indifferently on either the English or the 
Scot’s skull, aiming it at a certain lack of social buoyancy 
which sometimes makes Pat’s attempt at conversation 
with John or Sandy like an attempt to play ball against 
a feather bed. What the Scots seemed to Lamb, that the 
English seem to the Irish, while Elia’s description of his 
‘own type of mind precisely expresses that of the feather- 
brained Hibernian: ‘ There is an order of intellects which 
in its constitution is essentially anti-Caledonian. The 
owners of the sort of faculties I allude to have minds rather 
-suggestive than comprehensive. They have no pretences to 
much clearness or precision in their ideas or in their manner 
of expressing them. Their intellectual wardrobe has few 
whole pieces in it. Their conversation is accord- 
ingly. They will throw out a random word in or out of 
season and be content to let it pass for what it is worth. 
They cannot speak always as if they were upon their oath, 
but must be understood, speaking or writing, with some 
abatement. They seldom wait to mature a proposition, 
‘but e’en bring it to market in the green ear.” 


VW this type of mind Elia contrasts that of the true 
Caledonian, ‘‘whose Minerva is born in panoply. 
You are never permitted to see his ideas in growth—if 
indeed they do grow, and are not rather put together 
upon principles of clockwork.’ He proceeds to instance 
two matter-of-fact Scotsmen, one of whom stopped the 
metaphor, ‘‘a healthy book,” like a suspected person in an 
enemy’s country. ‘I have heard of a man in health and of 
a healthy state of body, but I do not see how that epithet 
-can properly be applied to a book”; while the other, 
having been asked by Elia ‘‘ how he liked my beauty” 
—alluding to a print of a graceful female after Leonardo da 
Vinci—turned from a minute study of the picture to reply 
that, ‘‘he kad considerable respect for my character and 
talents,” so he was pleased to say, ‘‘ but he had not given 
himself much thought about the degree of my personal 
pretensions.”’ 


ae is the superlative of a matter-of-factness which again 

and again pulls Irishmen up in conversation even with 
Englishmen. ‘* Whena man’s good wit,’ groans Touchstone, 
“cannot be seconded with the forward child, Understanding, 
uit strikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in a 
little room.’’ For example, an Irish friend of mine in the 
West Riding, whose business rival had built a pretentious 
warehouse adorned with sculptured heads, was asked by a 
Yorkshire customer whom the heads represented. ‘ The 
forty thieves,’ replied my Irish friend. ‘ But,’ objected 
the Yorkshireman after a pause for thought and for arith- 
metic, “but there are only twenty-two.’’ ‘The rest are 
inside,’ promptly rejoined the Irishman. It is only fair to 
the Yorkshireman to say that on meeting his Irish friend 
the next day in the Exchange he laughed heartily at the joke. 
it had taken twenty hours to get through. 


BB is something to be said for the political preoccupa- 

tion, perhaps, ofan Englishman to whom I was quoting 
the following witty retort made by an Irish lawyer to an 
Irish landlord. The landlord, noticing a rip in the side seam 
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of his friend’s trousers, exclaimed, ‘I say, Fitzgerald, your 
trousers are all ripped at the hip!” ‘My boy,” re- 
joined the lawyer, ‘‘ you’d be a happy man if youy rent was 
as near your breeches pccket as that.’’ My English friend 
was greatly and gravely struck with the story as indicating 
the poverty-stricken state to which the Irish landlords were 
reduced, and he resented my enjoyment of the pun as 
enjoyment of the desperate plight of a beneficent class ! 


fear I failed to recover his good opinion by following up 
this pun by a similar one made by a clergyman in the 
diocese of Meath, who—on the Sunday after his appeal to the 
Land Commission to lower his rent was responded to by a 
substantial increase of the same—took for his text, ‘“‘ And 
the rent was made worse.’ ‘A Protestant Clergyman !”’ 
exclaimed my English friend. ‘What an example for him 
to countenance judicial spoliation!’’ Political preoccupa- 
tion, no doubt, accounted in part for my friend’s inapprecia- 
tion of these small jokes, but a certain Saxon inability to 
unbend was also, perhaps, responsible for this apparent 
obtuseness. 


ee is something to be said for the religious preoccu- 
pation of a lady from Ulster—a province practically 
Scotch—who made the following comment upon a pun of 
the tallest and wittiest man, perhaps, at present in Ireland. 
When Parnell was making his last desperate stand in 
Ireland he had the priests almcst to a man against him. 
They had writhed for years under his despotism, which they 
resented as a usurpation of their own, and this long-pent 
exasperation found a virtuous vent on the occasion of the 
O’Shea scandal. In Meath, Parnell’s constituency, the 
struggle between the Parnellites and the Church was 
naturally and rancorously bitter, and when my tall friend 
was leading a body of the anti sacerdotal faction to the 
poll he and his contingent were met and cursed by a priest 
in a style that really recalls the form of excommunication 
of Bishop Ernulphus in Tristvam Shandy. My friend in 
telling us of the adventure laid stress upon the priest being 
on horseback. ‘‘ He rode into the middle of us,” he said, 
‘‘and proceeded to curse us, bell, book, and candle, in this 
world and the next from the saddle as from a pulpit’; and 
here my friend interjected the witty comment, ‘‘ Begorrah, 
it was another sermon from the mount!’ ‘Another ser- 
mon from the mount !"’ exclaimed my Ulster friend when I 
repeated to her the joke. ‘It was very unlike the sermon 
on the mount, which consisted all of blessings, and is there- 
fore sometimes called ‘ The Beatitudes.’’’ ‘* That contrast,” 
I ventured to explain, ‘‘is the whole point of the pun.” 
But this she would not or could not see. 
| [eee seem—often justly—to the sober Englishman 
flippant and frivolous, but surely there is another 
extreme which indicates a deeper depth of folly. Accord- 
ing to the proverb, ‘“‘ He that is never a fool is always 
a fool,” and according also to ‘tthe great Mr. Clark’ as 
Boswell calls him. ‘The great Mr. Clark” while in Bath 
in the reign of Beau Nash was keeping a knot of young 
fellows in roars of laughter, when happening to glance 
round he saw Beau Nash approaching. ‘‘ Boys, boys,” he 
cried warningly, “let us be grave. Here’sa fool coming !”’ 


Ape gibes of Sydney Smith’s—one levelled at the Russells, 
the other at Scotsmen—have been oddly blended thus: 

‘It takes a surgical operation to get a joke intoa Scot’s skull.” 
His real gibe against the Scot is incomparably -happier: 
‘There is humour in a Scot’s skull, but the only instrument 
by which it can be extracted is a corkscrew.’’ Perhaps the 
prominence given to the corkscrew, both in The Unspeakable 
Scot and in The Egvegious English, is partly due to its social 
services as ‘“‘ the only begetter ’”’ of :— 

Jest and youthful jollity, 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his sides. 
The instrument, you will say, is not quite unknown on the 
other side of St. George’s Channel. This, however, would 
only confirm my theory, since the Irish, for all their social 
gaiety, are a profoundly melancholy race. ‘Their social 
gaiety is often purely reactionary and is accounted for by a 
suggestive observation of Swift's: “If you will observe as 
you walk the streets you will see the merriest countenances 
in mourning coaches.” 
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Profits of Newspaper Stalls.—Some in- 
teresting information as to the profits of 
newspaper stalls was revealed in the 
Westminster County Court recently. 
The owner of the newspaper stall at 
the Piccadilly corner of the Burlington Arcade, it appears, 
receives £270 for exhibiting bills on his stall, while his 
profits on the sale of newspapers and magazines are estimated 
at £7 per week. In other words, the stallholder has a gross 
income of 
about £1,800 
and a_ profit 
of about £600. 


Kinder Dis- 
appointed.— 
American chil- 
dren are so 
very preco- 
cious that they 
are very often 
rather tire- 
some to 
people who 
are not pre- 
pare1 for the 
frankness with 


Langyes 
MR. LEWIS WALLER’S LITTLE DAUGHTER, NANCY 


which they say out exactly what they think. A certain peer 
of not very striking appearance tells the following story 
which seems to amuse him very much now, though he says 
the child completely dumfounded him at the time. He 
was travelling in America, and at a dinner party a little 
girl after eying him intently came up and said, “ Are 
you the British lord?” ‘I amcertainly a lord, my 
dear.”’ ‘Really and truly—bet your bottom dollar?” 
“Yes, my dear, really and truly. Are you satisfied 
now?” “No,” said the child decidedly, “I’m not 
satisfied. I’m kinder disappointed.” 


The Lucky Word.—What to say about hideous babies 
(and their name is legion) is always a dilemma. A 
good safe remark is, ‘‘ Now, there’s a baby’’; another 
is, ‘‘ I never saw a baby quite like that before.” There 
is no divergence from the truth in either. Recently a 
well-known cricketer was presented with an heir by 
his loving wife. The father and mother were good- 
looking, pleasant-faced people. The baby seemed to 
be a record in ugliness. Most people were appalled 
at the dilemma of what to say when this hobgoblin 
creature was shown round. But one brave woman 
stepped into the breach and completely solved the 
difficulty. ‘‘ What a thorough little cricketer he looks, 
doesn’t he? ”’ she said with her sweetest smile. Then 
she took a cake. 


A Thorough Cricketer. 


ae 
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THE TATLEK 


London and Locomotion.—Quite re- 
cently 1 ventured a forecast of future 
developments in London locomotion. 
and was duly chastened for my auda- 
city ; but the appointment of the Royal 
Commission bids fair to realise my imaginings and more 
also in the realm of hard facts. Instead of haphazard 
lines branching out casually and ending for the most 
part a Sabbath day’s journey from anything central we 
shall have a logical system with a great common station 
somewhere near St. Paul’s or perhaps Charing Cross, From 
this there will be radiating rails crossed at intervals by con- 
centric lines until the whole resembles a gigantic spider’s: 
web. But no commission can avoid the necessity of the 
seven-storied arrangement. Neither surface tramways, nor 
overhead railways, nor tubes, nor the present combination 
of all three will be sufficient for London’s needs. Londoners 
may receive the appointment of the commission with 
transports, yet later on they will be compelled to travel 
In tiers, 


Games and Gambling.—What is the difference between 
bridge and baccarat ? The man in the street has a hazy 
notion there is some difference, that one is lawful and the 
other unlawful, and probably a straw-splitting lawyer might 
prove that this is so. Clapham Common, which now 
derives its morality from Belgravia, has settled the question 
in its own way. Though it plays neither to any extent it 
rules bridge admissible because it is cherished in the salons 
of the great, while baccarat is tabooed since it flourishes. 
only in continental sporting clubs and such like centres of 
iniquity. But conscientious Clapham compromises with 
the evil one. It plays progressive whist and thinks it 
keeps clear of moral danger. The truth is that if a mam 
wants to gamble he can gamble whether the game be 
baccarat or bridge, complicated card play or the beautiful 
simplicity of push farthing. There may be degrees in the 
rapidity with which the pigeon is plucked or the rook 
feathers his nest, but the principle is the same. The result 
depends less on the game than on the gambler. 


Kitchener’s Defeat.— He has been so uniformly successful 
that it comes quite as a surprise to learn that K. of K. was 
badly beaten in one engagement and only saved his life by 
the use of his legs. It was when he was on survey with 
Lieutenant Conder in Palestine. At Safed a truculent emir 
picked a quarrel with his chief which grew into a free fight. 
A crowd of Moslems attacked the encampment with sticks. 
and stones, swords, and firearms, and Conder was nearly 
killed. He was, however, saved by young Kitchener, though 
the whole party had to seek safety in flight, and one at least 
of them used to tell with much gusto what a figure the long- 
legged K. of K. cut as he sped over the desert pursued by a 
stalwart ruffian brandishing a huge scimitar. As a result of 
the encounter Kitchener had a badly bruised thigh and a 
wounded arm; but he was the last to run, and even in his 
damaged condition made a terribly effective rear guard. 
After a good deal of trouble the culprits were punished ; and 
strange to say when Conder and Kitchener next visited 
Safed nobody could have been more friendly than the now 
chastened leader of the attack 


Bruneld 


THE NEWSPAPER STALL OUTSIDE THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Which is said to be worth £600 a year to the owner 


THE LAPEER 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-WEEK BY WEEK. 


An Unfortunate Sequel. — Some trouble 
has arisen in connection with the effects of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Fair which 
were left at Paris when they started on the 
automobile trip in the course of which they 
met with their terrible accident. It appears 
that there has been a difficulty in finding 
some of Mrs. Fair’s jewels and some exceed- 
ingly handsome furs. This, at any rate, is 
the ox dit. The United States Consul-General 
in Paris, however, says that he has no know- 
ledge of the matter, so perhaps there may 
be some exaggeration in the reports. He is 
awaiting further information from San Fran- 
cisco. Let us hope that there may not bea 
scandal to lament in addition to the disaster. 


Farewell.—The death of Admiral Sau- 
marez, C.B., deprives the service of a dis- 
tinguished ornament; and automobilists on 
both sides of the Channel may be allowed 
specially to pay a tribute of respect to the 
gallant officer’s memory for he was, as_ it 
were, their connection by marriage. Admiral 


MOTOR CYCLE RACING AT THE CRYSTAL 


PALACE 


‘Harry Martin and J. van Hooydonk, the former on his 


Excelsior and the latter on his Phcenix 


Saumarez’s daughter is the wife of M. R. 
Hocmelle, the secretary of the technical depart- 
ment of the French Automobile Club, a 
familiar figure in the sport as well as the 
industry. 


Law-abiding Drivers.—The Céte @Azur 
has always been a happy hunting ground of 
motorists from every country, and in the pre- 
sent season the number seems to be even 
greater than hitherto, about Monte Carlo 
especially. All day through, and every day, 
a score or so of cars may be seen waiting 
outside the Casino, and as these, of course, 
are never the same identical carriages but 
are constantly coming and going, the total 
number they represent must be really con- 
siderable. Mcreover, they must be a parti- 
cularly well-behaved lot, for the limit within 
the principality of Monaco is ten kilometres 
an hour, and yet wich this crawling speed 
very few arrests have been made. Drivers 
are realising that a rate of scarcely more than 
five miles an hour, absurd as it would be else- 


where, is not so unreasonable there. The 
streets are almost all narrow ard tortuous 
and crowded, while there is practically no 
level ground at all. If a moral might be 
drawn it would be that so long as regulations 
are based upon common sense and the 
requirements of the case automobilists will 
readily fall in with them, while they naturally 
continue to break such as are obviously made 
to be broken. 


A Convenience to Golfers. —This reminds 
me that the automobile service between the 
principal hotels at Cannes and the Golf Club 
is now running regularly. The vehicles are 
making the outward journey four times a day, 
and the weary golfer has a choice of five hours 
for going home when he has played his round. 
A half-way call is made at the garage in the 
Boulevard du Midi. The fixed time table is 


an indication that people have found the 
service a convenience, for it has been some- 
what experimental and irregular up to the 
resent. 


An Exemplary Sentence. — Perhaps no 
class of road-users suffers more from the wild 
ways of electric tram conductors than do auto- 
mobilists, and therefore I cannot regret the 
stiff penalty of six months in a house of cor- 
rection and a fine of £125 which has been 
inflicted on the driver of the car which ran 
into Mr. Roosevelt’s carriage in the Berkshires 
last August and injured the President, even 
though the misdemeanant be called a “ motor- 
man.” Besides, this sort of ‘* motor-man ” is 
more dangerous to the public than the worst 
of those to whom we give the name on our 
side of the herring pond. 


A Roll of Honour.—In order to ascertain 
what view Irish people would be likely to 
take of the proposal to hold the international 
cup race over the course selected by the 
A.C.G.B.I., Mr. Noel Kenealy and Mr, 
Edward Kenealy recently wrote to Irish 
members of Parliament. The results have 
certainly been encouraging, but whatever may 
be done in the end the names of the gentle- 
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men who have given pledges to support the 
necessary short bill should be recorded for the 
emulation of the future. They are these : 
Messrs. J. E. Redmond, J. Cullinan, T. M. 
Healy, J. P. O’Brien, M. J. Flavin, J. P. 
Nannetti, D. T. Sullivan, J. McCann, D. J. 
Cogan, J. Boland, P. J. Kennedy, O’Connor 
Kelly, J. McVeagh, Wood, E., M. Arch- 
dale, J. Hammond, T. H. Sloan, Sir E. 
Carson, Captain A. Hile, Sir J. H. Haslet, 
Major J. E. Jameson, and the Marquis of 
Hamilton. 


A Gain of Strength—The recent list 
of elections at 119, Piccadilly, contained a 
number of well-known names. There were 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Manchester, 
Captains Cuthbert, D.S.O., Renton, and 
Crichton, Major W. J. Murphy, Hon. A. 
Fitzmaurice, Sir Algernon Osborn, Bart., 
Dr. J. F. Colohan, who has done so much for 
the spread of motoring in Ireland, and Herr 
W. Tischbein, one of the foremost members 
of the German club. 


Cam, b-ll & Gray 
Motors in Morocco.—Much nonsense has 
been finding its way into the papers of late 
anent the automobiles of the Sultan, Muley 
Abdul Aziz, and his alleged proscription 
of autocars in consequence of his having 
been upset out of one. Nobody ever knows 
anything for certain in Morocco, It is 
probably true that the Sultan possesses a 
motor—indeed several; and he may use 
them in the grounds of some of his*palaces, 
at Fez or els: where, as he does the bicycle, 
though it would be thought improper for him 
to be seen doing so. And he may at some 
time have had a slight accident, though surely 
nothing serious. On the other hand, his 
highness has been far too busy lately guarding 
his throne and his person to have found 
leisure for such amusements. The whole 
affair, however, is of the smallest importance 
as no one is likely to want to introduce a 
motor car into a country where there are no 
wheeled vehicles. of any kind, and where 
mules and horses often sink in the muddy 
tracks almost up to their bellies. 
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King Edward’s Earliest Portrait. 
Both Queen Victoria and her husband 
were etchers of no mean order, and the 
happiest days of their domestic life 
were those in the early forties when 
Westall and Landseer took part in a memorable series 
of Windsor sketching parties. Prince Albert was fond 
of etching plates from his wife’s sketches, and the 
Queen herself showed equal skill in the use of the etching 


Queen Victoria 
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Royal Visits.—The rumour is still in 
the air that the King may visit Ireland 
in the spring. It seems a pity that 
before Royalty can visit Ireland the 
pros «nd cons of the proposed visit have 
always to be discussed at such considerable length. 
Doubtless those persons who are in a measure respon- 
sible for the success of such visits have admirable reasons 
for not advising his Majesty too hastily, but surely twelve 
months ought to ke 


as an Artist. 


sufficient time to dis- 
cuss the practical possi- 
bility of a royal visit 
to Ireland. Money is 
badly wanted in that 
country, and a royal visit 
always means that a 
great deal of money 
will be spent in Ireland 
and a general impetus 
given to trade. There 
can be no question but 
that his Majesty is per- 
sonally very popular 
with the Irish people 
whatever may be said 
of the Government, a 
fact that was plainly 
shown during the King’s 
illness. 


Crews in Training.— 
The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews are now 
in the height of train- 
ing for the great event. 
This training does not 


merely consist in sprint- 
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ing over the course but 
involves a considerable 
amount of other exercise. 


TWO SKETCHES OF THE LATE PRINCESS ROYAL 


Drawn by Queen Victoria in 1843 


needle. The royal children served as their favourite models, 
and the rare etchings reproduced cn this page must unques- 
tionably rank amongst the earliest and most characteristic 
portraits of King Edward VII. and his late lamented sister, 
the Empress Frederick, who inherited to a great extent her 
mother’s artistic tastes and talents. The late Princess Alice 
was also a clever painter in water-colours. 


Valuable Billiard Tables.—The most ex- 


The crews may fre- 
quently be seen running 
over Wimbledon Com- 
mon at a good slinging 
trot, which exercise is usually followed by a bout at the 
dumb bells and then a cold wash down. Cold baths are 
frequently quite as important in training as is diet. The 
modern trainer, by the way, allows far more liberty in 
diet than old-fashioned ideas would approve. Beer and 
claret are permitted in moderate quantities and a fair share 
of other luxuries. 


pensive billiard table in this country is 
said to be possessed by a northern manu- 
facturer. The frame is of oak and elabo- 
rately carved; it isvaluedat £1,000. One 
of the Rothschilds has a table which 
cost £800, and the King had a table put 
up at Sandringham which is valued at 
£500. The billiard-room at Sandringham 
is extremely simple in its arrangements 
without any unnecessary display of luxury. 
There is a billiard table at Windsor which 
has quite an historic interest, it being 
constructed of the wood from the wreck 
of the Royal George. 

Many Happy Returns to—/edruary 18: 
Princess Alexis Dolgorouki; Mr. Arnold 
Morey, 1849; Professor Seeley, 1839; Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, 1848 February 19: Madame 
Patti; Duke of Bedford, 1858 ; Lord Llangat- 
tock, 1837; Sir Robert Hart, 1835, Sven 
Hedin, 1865. February 20: Duchess of Fife ; 
Lord Pembroke, 1853; Lord Beauchamp, 1872 ; 
Sir John Willoughby, 1859. February 21: 
Six Mountstuart Grant-Duff, 1829; Lord 


Cochrane, 1886 ; Lord Sefton, 1871 ; Lord Wodel.* 
Malden, 1884, February 222 Major-General | xtkex SuWRess 
Baden-Powell, 1857 ; Lord Lewisham, 1881; | Tan i845 - 


Victoria - Bd" 


a2 Gotha Peasents.— . 


Mr. F. A. Atkins, 1864, February 23: Lord 
Eglnion, 1848; Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., 1817. 
February 24; Lord Forbes, 1829. 
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THE KING AT THE AGE OF FOUR WITH THE LATE PRINCESS ROYAL 


Etched by Queen Victoria in 1845 
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By Adrian Ross. 


RB seems that the young novelist who died in the very flush 
of his first and last success—The House with the Green 
Shutterys—is to be denied rest in death; or, at least, his family 
and others near to him are trying to prevent the publication 
of a life of him that is about to appear. What there may 
be offensive to them in this biography is, of course, unknown, 
but it is quite conceivable that one who died so young 
cannot have the truth told about him without hurting the 
feelings of many living people, even if there is nothing to be 
told discreditable to either the subject of the book or his 
friends and relations, as I assume is the case in this instance. 
Further, it is a very rational and natural feeling on the 
part of those nearest to the author lately dead that no 
biography of him is needed. It is hardly to be thought that 
there is any very exciting or interesting narrative to be 
made out of the life of one who was known merely as the 
author of a single book and died before he could follow up 
his first success ; and to givea picture of the ordinary intimate 
life of such a man would be painful if he had eccentricities 
or failings, and very dull if he had not. 
EF cannot be too forcibly stated that as a rule literary men 
are the worst subjects for biographies. If they have 
had an active public or social life apart from their books, if 
they have been involved in interesting controversies or 
movements, if they have had the gift of letter-writing, or if 
they are described by a man with a genius for showing the 
workings of their minds, they are worth a memoir. Sir 
Walter Scott wasa public man, a genial figure ina vivacious 
society, he lived in a stirring age and met makers of history. 
Nay, he himself did much to stimulate and shape the great 
romantic movement in literature. But take the average 
novelist of our time; will his life, as apart from his letter~, 
be other than dull? Even if he has been a candidate 
for Parliament, or an M.P., like several of our authors of 
the day, will this differentiate him from the manufacturers 
who sell a great deal of soap very cheap or the learned 
counsel who sell a little law very dear? And even the 
letters of a distinguished novelist can be overdone. We 
have had rather more of Robert Louis Stevenson’s letters 
than we altogether needed—and he was a most picturesque 


figure. 
Wy cannot the public be content to let a literary man 
give his best and leave the rest where he leaves it ? 
Why must our journalists be eager to collect the opinions 
of distinguished novelists on questions of politics or of social 
development ? What does it matter whether authors want 
to abolish capital punishment or establish a lethal chamber 
for the lost dogs of humanity? If their doctrines come out 
in their works, well and good—or rather, as a rule, bad 
for their works, for, as a rule, a novelist’s voice cracks 
(artistically) as soon as he begins to preach. Dickens's 
humanitarianism, though at first too much blended with 
cold punch to satisfy the modern reformer, did a certain, or 
rather uncertain, amount of good in breaking down certain 
abuses; but it cost his art heavily. The less a novelist has 


to do with politics, as novelist, the better. 
NG that the political opinions of a novelist may not 
sometimes be worth considering. But they are so 
not because he is an eminent writer of fiction but because 
he has studied politics and taken an active part in them. In 
the case of Lord Beaconsfield the brilliancy of his political 
career threw its light on his novels and redeemed their 
occasional tawdriness. The love-making was stilted, unreal ; 
but as soon as politics were touched on the author was sure 
and interesting. The hero was generally a dummy and the 
heroine a doll, but Tadpole and Taper became immortal. 
Again, the speculations of Mr. H. G. Wells on the politics 
of the future are interesting because the author is not only 
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a novelist of vivid imagination but a competent student of 
science. But in the absence of any self-revelation by an 
author, or special study and: experience of political questions 
on his part, his political opinions should surely be left to 
rest until it is necessary for the canvasser of either party to 
ask which way he means to vote. Or, if he is requested to 
formulate his political creed and is obliging enough to 
comply the result will not, in all probability, enlighten us 
much either politically or critically. But it will be more 
valuable {rom a critical than from a political standpoint. 


herefore, I return to my contention that very few 
literary men will endure anything but a bibliography 
with a few personal dates attached; and the more purely 
literary they are the less fitted are they for biography. The 
most interesting part—often the only interesting part—of a 
writer’s life goes on inside his head. The result is seen in 
his books. When you have analysed his methods and 
estimated his style you have left very little that can concern 
anybody except his relations and personal friends. And, 
further, even if the literary man has gone outside his books 
and plunged into political or religious or social controversy, 
his contribution to the discussion is apt to be of small value 
and his doings in the struggle are soon forgotten. Think of 
the reams of impassioned and: not ill-written utterances on 
every possible topic poured forth by Robert Buchanan in 
the Daily Telegraph and elsewhere—how much of them has 
any value or is remembered now? And Buchanan did 
much fine work worthy of being remembered, but he was 
as incapable of economy as he was ,ofs enduring privation. 
He did so much that anybody might have done that he 
could not reach the perfection possible to his especial 
talents. And yet, while he squandered his powers on mere 
journalistic questions of the day, he does not seem to have 
affected public feeling or influenced general opinion even on 
these questions. 


DN good deal has been said about the recent statement of 

one of our most famous men of letters as to his political 
views. While those with whom he was in agreement hailed 
him as a prophet of reunion, those of the opposite party 
seemed to think it presumption for any writer to have political 
views at all—except their own. But to the student of 
literature the point of interest was the way in which the 
novelist broke away from the orthodox creed of his party to 
champion female suffrage. It was delightful to find that 
the unmarried premier and the creator of charming heroines 
should be at one on the question of giving votes to women. 
The gentle philosophic Tory joins with the robust literary 
Liberal. The former feels sure that most women would 
vote for his party ; the latter must be certain that all women 
would vote for him personally. When two such men agree 
the franchise can be denied no longer by the unimaginative 
rank and file of the parties. 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more 
For treatment mean and shabby, 
Your franchise bill talked off the floor 
By Tommy Bowles and Labby. 
You soon will find the House grow kind 
And give you what you call for, 
Agreeing with G-rge M-r-d-th 
And ltkewise Arth-r B-lfr ! 
Fear no obstruction to upset 
The legislative carriage, 
When two such minds as these are met 
In an “ Amazing Marriage”! 
You'll get from each what you beseech 
Tory and Liberal for 
By acting with G-rge M-r-d-th 
And also Arth-t B-[f-r! 
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Miss Madge Lessing in her Dressing-room at the “ Lane.” 


Copyright flashlight by Camptell & Gray 


Miss Lessing plays the part of lill, daughter of Mother Goose, in the pantomime at Drury Lane. It will be noticed that she carries the spirit of the season into her room, for 
she has decorated the looking-glass which reflects her pretty face with holly 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘“‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,’”’ ‘‘ The Pride of Race.” 


CHAPTER X. 


MAN AND WIFE. 


U pon leaving Mr. Goldsack, David Ambler’s first visit was paid to 

Mrs. Sinclair to inform her of the promised engagement at the 
theatre. Five weeks had elapsed since their meeting in Ridgway-on- 
Sea, and it was only by his assistance that she had been able to 
support herself and child. It had been arranged if he succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement fur her that she was to play under the 
name of Miss Raymond, and she had begged him not to make it 
known that she had a baby. It may be that he was not one of the 
wisest of men or he would have hesitated in becoming a party to a 
concealment which might give malicious tongues the opportunity of 
throwing discredit upon himself. This did not occur to him ; he was 
not of a suspicious nature, and his only object was to do a kindness 
to an unfortunate woman who, but for him, was without a friend ; 
but as birds drop seed in unexpected places from which grow weed 
and flower, so was it fated that this apparently harmless act should 
change the current of his life. 

From'Mrs. Sinclair he sped to Margaret and imparted the result 
of his interview with Mr. Goldsack as far as regarded themselves. 
She listened and sighed, for in truth, though she would have dis- 
guised it, she was as eager as he. But she endeavoured in a 
womanly way to impart false comfort to her lover by saying that 
after all perhaps Mr. Goldsack was right, that it really did not 
matter very much, that a few months would soon pass, and that it 
would be much better to wait till they were in London. 

“ And let people talk,” he cried. ‘‘ No, Margaret, no!” 

“Oh,” she said, ‘are people talking of us ?” 

For he had left this part of the interview out not wishing to 
distress her, but he used it now as an argument. 

“They are, and when once they begin you know—but how 
should you know anything that is not sweet and kind? There is 
only one way to stop the spiteful chatter—and besides, love, I want 
to make sure of you.” 

‘You are sure of me, dear.” 

“ Not till the wedding ring is on your finger. I have a plan.” 

He unfolded it to her and disclosed much concerning his family 
which was hitherto unknown to her. With two or three of the 
Amblers she had already made acquaintance, they, delighted by the 
success David had achieved, having run over to Ridgway-on-Sea to 
see and congratulate him. The Amblers were engaged in various 
parts of the country, and very few of them could spare a day and 
night just then, but those who could did. Of course, they were intro- 
duced to Margaret, and they saw with half an eye which way the 
wind blew, and witnessing Margaret’s performances they came to the 
conclusion that the two idols of the town were cut out for one another. 
They did not speak of it to David, for they knew him to be rather 
sensitive, and were content to wait until they had surer ground to go 
upon. Margaret found them very good fellows and said as much to 
David, who, proud of the family history and of their being the oldest 
acting family on the English stage, told her that all the Amblers 
were good fellows and always had been. 

“ But,” he said on the present occasion when he was arguing for 
an early marriage, “the good fairy of the Ambler family is Susan. 
She is ten years older than J, and is the only one of us who doesn’t 
follow the stage regularly. She wouldn’t have time for it for she 
keeps house for us. You must know, dear, that we have a house in 
London, to which we wend our way when we are out of an engage- 
ment and our finances are not over flourishing, and there we find 
Susan waiting to welcome us. It is the p!easantest arrangement in 
the world. Some forty years ago one of our name happened by an 
odd chance to have saved quite a large sum of money— £300 or 
#4400—with which he bought a sixty years lease of this Ambler 
temple of refuge. It has often been a godsend to us. Now my plan 
is this. Susan, who is devoted to me and thinks much more highly 
of me than I deserve, will at a word from me come down here and 
take lodgings in the town, and you will shift yours and live with her 
till we are married.” 

“David,” said Margaret, and she spoke very seriously, ‘‘ we must 
be married in church.” 

“Why, of course, darling.” 
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“ And there is only one church in the town in which we can be 

married, and people will stare”—-back she went to her old argument 
“because I haven’t a wedding dress.” 

“| have thought of that, sweet,” said David. ‘“ At Norbury, 

where Mr. Littledale met with the lucky accident which led to this” 

his arm was round her and her head on his shoulder ; it is a most 
comfortable way in which to carry on a conversation—* there is a 
dear old Norman church dating back ever so many centuries, and 
built expressly for us.” 

“You do say foolish things, dearest ! ” 

“ Built expressly for us to get married in,” he continued in a gay 
tone. “ Norbury is quite a small place—almost a village—not more 
than a thousand old residents in it, and we are quite unknown to 
them, so if we keep the matter quiet you will not be stared at, and the 
wedding dress will not be missed.” 

“But, David, before people are married in a village or a town, or 
anywhere, must they not live there for a certain time ?” A question 
which showed that Margaret had been looking up things. David 
also, for he replied :— 

“Yes, ten days, I think. Wise little head !” 

“ How are we to live there when we are rehearsing here almost 
every day ?” 

“This is the way of it, darling. In three or four weeks we are to 
play School, and you the dearest Bella that Lord Beaufoy ever made 
love to. Now | intend that School shall be so great a success that 
it shall run for at least three weeks to good business. Well, then. 
Susan takes rooms in Norbury, and I a room in another house. The 
banns are put up, and no one here the wiser except ourselves. Nor- 
bury is only twenty miles away, and there is a late night train at a 
quarter to twelve. Susan, you, and I take this late train every night 
after the performance; next morning we take the train back to 
Ridgway-on-Sea, and on the third Sunday we are married in the 
tumble-down old Norman church. Say yes, darling, yes ! ” 

“Yes, dear,’ she murmured, and then ensued a blissful silence. 


No axiom is more false than that all is fair in love and war. If 
that were so black treachery is fair, and to this bad work the baffled 
voué, Lord Camburton, had set his hand. To be supplanted by 
David Ambler was a bitter thought, to submit to it quiescently 
impossible to such aman ashe. The farther Margaret was removed 
from him the more eager was he to win her, and he justified himself 
with the false axiom that all is fair in love. He would have laughed 
had he been told that love on his lips was a desecration. Unsuspicious 
of the treacherous plot which his enemy was devising David and 
Margaret were enjoying a heaven of happiness, for Margaret held 
him in her heart as a man apart from men, as one incapable of 
baseness, as he in his heart held her. 

They were married in the old church on a wintry day when the 
snow was falling. The earth was carpeted in purest white, and 
David drew loving fancies from the silver linings of the church and 
the graceful fringing of the branches of the trees. Upland and 
lowland proclaimed, “Love reigns ; all is peace. The fair life lies 
before you, young lovers, unstained as this fair carpet you gaze upon.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FLIGHT FROM HOME. 


op he year’s probation in Ridgway-on-Sea was over and the 
Amblers had appeared in London with triumphant success. 
There was scarcely a dissentient note in the press; a chorus of 
praise arose and a general rejoicing at the discovery of a great actor 
and a great actress. They were courted and féted, and for several 
months they occupied the throne they had themselves erected. There 
was talk of a theatre for them, of which David should be the actor- 
manager and Margaret the leading lady. The Amblers one and all 
were jubilant. ‘ We knew that our day would come,” they said. 
Foremost among those who courted them was Lord Camburton. 
He had a town house in which he entertained them ; he was ever 
behind the scenes, and if his admiration of Margaret was observed 
and commented upon by his intimate friends, the last to hear of it 
was David. Indeed, so absorbed was he in the pursuit of his art 
and in the great possibilities open to him that he had little thought 
for anything else except his love for and his faith in Margaret. 
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The Latest Model at Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. 
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Copyright of ‘* The Tatler" 
THE MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Thomas & Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, was Chancellor to King Henry Il. of England, with whom he quarrelled over questions of Church and State. 

The King's petulant remark, ‘‘Of the cowards who eat my bread is there none who will rid me of this turbulent priest?’’ led four Norman knights who 

overheard the words to cross to Canterbury from Normandy, where at the foot of the altar of St. Benedict in the north transept of the cathedral they 

murdered the archbishop on the evening of December 29, 1170. Two years later Becket was canonised. The scene as represented here was modelled by 
Mr. J. Tussaud, a great-grandson of the famous Madame Tussaud 
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Shortly after their appearance in London Mrs. Sinclair wrote 
from Ridgway-on-Sea begging him to find room for her in his 
theatre. She represented her position in Ridgway-on-Sea as being 
precarious and miserable after his departure. Her letter was so 
pathetically phrased, and she seemed to depend so entirly upon 
him, that he took some trouble to further her wishes, and in a short 
time she was playing small parts in London on the stage which he 
and Margaret adorned. She still retained the name of Miss Ray- 
mond and it was not known in the theatre that she had a child. 

David and Margaret were now living in a handsome flat in 
the West. David’s triumphs and his rise in the world did not weaken 
his affection for the poorer members of his family. Such men as he 
are not spoiled by success, and indeed this may be said of most 
actors who attain eminence. On Sundays, except when he and Mar- 
garet were called to more fashionable gatherings which policy and the 
new duties devolving upon him would not allow him to disregard, such 
of the Amblers as were in London assembled together in his West- 
end flat or were to be found with David and his wife in the humbler 
abode which formed their home. Lord Camburton was frequently 
present on these occasions, and if some of the Amblers looked 
askance upon him and had an indignant suspicion of his motive for 
so descending from his lofty social position he met these looks and 
this unexpressed suspicion with smiles so genial and words so cordial 
that for the time they were disarmed. 

And Margaret? To all appearance the happiest of women, but 
there was a worm in the bud planted there with masterly caution by 
the man who was covertly pursuing her, and this was preying upon 
her and changing her nature. To the heartless libertine, devoid of 
conscience and of moral sense, the wrecking of a woman’s happiness, 
of her fair name and reputation, is of small account. 

But to David Margaret said nothing. It was Mrs. Sinclair who 
was made to feel the effects of her altered mood. Until she felt the 
poison working in her blood she had been kind to the woman and 
had shown the pity evoked by David’s description of the poor actress’s 
life of suffering in occasional gifts of money and clothing which had 
been gratefully received. But now Margaret passed her fancied 
rival in her husband’s affections with looks of contempt and studied 
aversion. Mrs, Sinclair, divining David’s deep love for his wife, 
did not dare to speak to him of Margaret’s changed behaviour, 
fearing to make of him also an enemy. So the cloud gathered, and 
the one who did not see.it, who had no suspicion of it, was the man 
who was being so foully wronged. 

Darker grew the cloud and circumstances favoured it. A new 
tragic play by a rising poet had been long in preparation. It was 
to be sumptuously mounted, and in order to give it every chance of 
success the theatre was closed for a week, during which daily and 
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nightly rehearsals were held. At the same time, to provide for a 
possible failure, it had been decided to be ready with a new French 
play which had just been produced in Paris and had met with 
instantaneous success. David was perfect in his part in the English 
play and Margaret in hers, and as he could be spared a couple of 
days from rehearsal the manager proposed that he should run over 
to Paris to see the French play and report upon it. For the 
tenderest reason a husband can have he did not ask Margaret to: 
accompany him. 

“You do not wish me to go with you ?” she said. 

“T should dearly like your company,” he replied, “ but I fear the 
excitement of travelling to Paris and back so quickly would not be 
good for your health. Stop at home and rest, dear love. It is our 
first parting, dear Margaret ; I hope it will be our last. How 1 shall 
miss you !” 

He did not notice the sudden look of doubt she cast upon him,. 
and that she should leave the room abruptly he ascribed to her grief 
at their separation even for so short a time. He was to take an 
early morning train so that he might reach Paris in time to 
obtain a seat in the theatre in which the French piece was being 
played. Margaret was asleep when he rose from bed, and all 
preparations having been made the previous night he dressed very 
quietly and waited until the last moment to exchange a few words 
with her and a farewell kiss. But she did not open her eyes. He: 
bent over her and laid his cheek to hers, and with a murmured 
“God bless you, dear love !” stole softly from the room. 

On the night of the second day he returned home and ran eagerly 
upstairs, calling ‘‘ Margaret, Margaret !” 

He paused at the door of the sitting-room and listened ; there: 
was no sound within. Gently opening the door he found the room 
in darkness. ‘ Margaret !” he called again, but received no answer. 
Lighting the gas quickly he rang for the maid and inquired where 
her mistress was, 

“T don’t know, sir,” she replied. 

‘* She can’t be at the theatre,” he said. 

“TJ don’t know, sir,” again replied the maid. Then, after a pause,. 
“T think there’s a letter for you in the bedroom, sir.” 

A strange note in her voice caused him to cast a swift glance at 
her, and her half-frightened look sent him rushing to the bedroom. 
That also was in darkness, and he quickly lighted the gas. Margaret 
was not in the room. Bewildered and alarmed, he passed his hand 
across his brow, and looking around saw the letter on the dressing 
table. It was addressed to “ David.” 

Tearing it open he read: “I have left you never to return.— 
MARGARET,” 

(To be continued.) 


A GROUP OF ARTISTS IN BOHEMIA. DRAWN BY STARR WOOD AND EXHIBITED AT THE SKETCH CLUB IN BOND STREET 


The names, from left to right, are: Walter!Fowler, Walter Churcher, René Bull, Lawson Wood, H. P. Clifford, Frank Reynolds, James Barr, The Odell, C. J. Hobson, 
John Hassall, W. Coggeshall, Dudley Hardy, James Thorpe, Cecil Aldin, Montague Smyth, J. A. Fitzgerald, Lance Thackeray, Starr Wood, Lee Hankey, Claud Shepperson,. 
Tom Browne, G. C. Haité, Giffard H, Lenfestey 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Canadian Peers.—There are 
only three Canadians holding titles 
in the English peerage—Lord 
Strathcona, Lord Mount Stephen, 
and Lady Macdonald of Earnscliffe, 
widow of Sir John Macdonald, the 
Canadian premier. Lady Macdonald 
was created a peeress as Baroness 
Macdonald of Earnscliffe in 1891. 
She has one child, a daughter who 
lives with her, and both mother and 
daughter do a good deal of travel- 
ling together, for Lady Macdonald 
dives now but very little in Canada, 
She possesses a private railway 
carriage called the Earnscliffe car in 
which she travels when in the 
Dominion. Lady Macdonald is a 
very clever woman and an admi- 
rable swimmer. She has a host of 


friends in this country. 


A Recent Engagement.—At the 
Melton ball everyone was congratu- 
lating Lady Noreen Hastings on 
her engagement to Mr. William 
Bass. She was quite one of the 
prettiest girls in the room and was 
dmmensely admired. It seems but 
Lady 
Noreen Hastings was a child and 
galloping her horse barebacked 
about the fields at Sharavogue, the 
then Irish seat of Lord Huntingdon, 
‘who is, her brother. 
Like all her sisters Lady Noreen 
“was an ardent young sportswoman, 
-and on one occasion when her brother, “ Boz” 


a short time ago since 


of course, 


Hastings, rode second in a local meeting in 
the King’s County she gave him a wigging. 
Lady Noreen Hastings bears a strong likeness 
‘to her handsome sister, Lady Ilene Campbell. 


A Naval Attaché.— Diplomatic circles as 
-well as society in general are much interested 
dn speculating as to who will be Captain 
‘Clover’s successor as naval attaché at the 
American embassy. Captain Clover has held 
ithe important position for three years, and by 
his genial manners and admirable tact made 
himself extremely popular. He will leave 
next April, when Mrs. Clover with her family 
will go back to Washington. A naval attaché 
shas, however, to be something more than tact- 
ful and popular. Like Captain Clover he 
must be a good sailor and able to fight if needs 
be. It will be remembered that in Mr. Fos- 
ter’s admirable little book entitled /7 a Con- 
ning Tower the captain of one of the ships 
‘described as being in action had previously 
been the naval attaché to the American 


émbassy in London, 
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MISS FLORENCE CHAPLIN 


Is a sister of Lady Castlereagh and daughter of Mr. Henry 


Chaplin 


A Popular K.C.B.— There is no better 
known or more popular personage in London 
than Major-General Sir Henry Ewart, who is 
known to his intimates as ‘Croppy.” He 
commanded the Household Cavalry in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882, and three years 
later in the Soudan Campaign commanded the 
cavalry brigade. Sir Henry loves horses like 
most good sportsmen and is a first-rate judge 
of a good animal. He has had a good deal 
to do with the selecting of his 
horses. Sir Henry Ewart married in Novem- 


ber, 1888, a daughter of Lord Ancaster, who, 


Majesty’s 


by the way, has changed his name rather 
more often than most peers, for he has been 
known to the public as Lord Aveland, Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, and finally as Lord 
Ancaster. 


The Crown Prince. — The heir to the 
German throne possesses a remarkable like- 
ness to his Majesty when King Edward was 
the same age, yet the relationship existing 
between the King and the Crown Prince is 
only that of a great-uncle and grand-nephew. 
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The young prince speaks English 
fluently, an accomplishment ac- 
quired in the schoolboy days, and 
very much against his inclination. 
The Kaiser speaks English well 
himself, and has insisted upon his 
sons being taught our language at 
an early age. The Crown Prince 
objected strongly to this arrange- 
ment and held out some time in his 
determination not to learn English, 
but the Kaiser had his way in the 
end, and the heir to his throne now 
speaks our language as correctly as 
his father. 


Princess Victoria.—Very little 
is generally known about Princess 
Victoria owing to her reserved 
disposition and dislike of publicity. 
She is very averse even to the 
publication of her photograph. 
Intimates of the Court say that she 
is quite the sweetest of the King’s 
daughters and possesses a great 
deal of her mother’s charm in 
In public she is apt to be 
She is taller 
than Princess Maud and perhaps 
a trifle taller than the Duchess of 
Fife, but not so tall as the Queen. 
She has a great deal of beautiful 
hair. 
her father’s family, softened. and 
modified by’ those of her mother. 
She is a most devoted daughter, 
and her devotion to her mother 
must be known to be fully appreciated. 


private. 
silent and reserved. 


Her features are those. of 


Among her family she is known as “ Toria,” 
to the children as “ Auntie” par excellence. 


A Princess’s Accomplishments.—Princess 
Victoria has always been the ruling spirit 
among the three sisters. In former days 
when they used all to go on excursions from 
Sandringham with their mother it was to 
Princess Victoria that the party looked to 
make the arrangements and take the lead. 
Even now her influence over her mother has 
proved very useful, when the latter has been 
a prey to nerves and weak health and con- 
sequently unable to decide. The Princess 
used to drive and ride, but has not done very 
much of that lately. She isa keen bicyclist 
and_ has been on several difficult and interest- 
ing tours on her machine. During her visits 
to Denmark she used to go out for long excur- 
the country round Fredensborg 
accompanied by the Czar, Princess Charles, 
and Prince Nicholas of Greece. Most of the 
Royal Family cycle, but except the King 


they are not keen about motors. 


sions in 
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A Soldier Peer.—Lord Arran, whose 
portrait appears on this page, is one of the 
most popular young officers in the Horse 
Guards. He has seen active service with the 
Egyptian cavalry and was in command of the 
Royal Horse Guards squadron in South 
Africa. He succeeded to the title two years 
ago and last summer married Mdlle. Maud 


LORD IVEAGH 


The head of the great Guinness firm 


de Kattendyke, a member of a well-known 
Dutch family. He is aman of many occupa- 
tions and varied amusements. He is fond of 
horses and is a successful gentleman jockey, 
shoots, fishes, and yachts, and belongs to the 
Bachelors’, Turf, and Royal Yacht Squadron 
clubs. His stepmother, Winifred Countess 
of Arran, was the originator of the most 
successful hand-knitting industry among the 
peasants round Castle Gore, which has 
flourished greatly since its foundation some 
ten years ago. 


The Disadvantages of Apologising. — A 
couple of weeks ago I mentioned that I had 
unwittingly entitled a photograph of the Hon. 
Mrs. Reginald French, the Hon. Mrs. Robert 
French, and expressed my regret to Major 
Robert French, the husband of Mrs. Robert 
French, for the mistake. The trouble of mis- 
taking A for B always is that if you apologise 
to A for mistaking him for B you incidentally 
offend B, and wice versa. Under these 
circumstances I think my best way is now to 
apologise to the Hon. Mrs. French. As a 
matter of fact, I fell into a technical error in 
describing the lady as the Hon. Mrs. Reginald 
French. As the wife of Lord de Freyne’s 
eldest son, the future head of the family, 
I should simply have called her the Hon. 
Mrs. French. 


A Smart Engagement.—The marriage of 
Lady Noreen Hastings to Mr. William Hamar 
Bass will be one of the most fashionable 
events of the year. It will take place from 
No, 10, Grosvenor Square, under the auspices 
of the Earl and Countess of Huntingdon, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


brother and sister-in-law of the bride, and the 
Duchess of Newcastle, who is a cousin, is also 
deeply interested in the event. She and her 


mother, Mrs. “ Bill” 
Candy, have chape- 
roned Lady Noreen 


from time to time as, 
indeed, they have all 
Lord  Huntingdon’s 
sisters. Lady Noreen 
is pretty, smart, with 
attractive Irish eyes. 
She rides, of course, 
like all her sisters, and 
has hunted as a girl 
with the Sharavogue 
hounds. 


The Happy Bride- 
groom.—Mr. William 
Bass is the son of the 
Jate Mr. Hamar Bass, 
M.P., who had a habit 
of unpunctuality that 
made it a_ regular 
saying, “ Waiting for 
Hamar.” His mother 
is a sister of Lord 
Bagot. Last year she 
matricd ez secondes 
noces the Rev. Bernard 
Shaw, thereby losing 
a great deal of the 
fortune left her by her 
first husband. Mr. 
Bass is the nephew 
of Lord Burton, and 
by a special remainder 
will eventually succeed 
to the latter’s baronetcy, but the barony goes 
to Lord Burton’s daughter, Mrs. Baillie of 
Dochfour, Mr. Bass is very 
wealthy and popular, plays polo 
and hunts, and does all the things _ 
that a smart young officer in a 
crack regiment like the roth 
Hussars might be expected to do. 


Lafayette 


Duchess of Newcastle.—The 
Duchess of Newcastle is naturally 
much interested in the match. 
The Westenras have a very strong 
clannish feeling. The late Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon and Mrs. 
“Bil” Candy were both 
Westenras, near relations of one 
another and of Lord Rossmore. 
Mrs. Candy has interested herself 
in the Hastings girls almost like a 
second mother, and the duchess, 
no doubt, partly because she has 
no girls of her own, has since her 
marriage done the same. Lady 
Noreen is the last of the sisters, 
and when she is married one 
occupation at least of the kindly 
little duchess will be gone. How- 
ever, she has her horses and dogs, 
especially her Clumber spaniels 
and her Russian borzois, not to 
mention a host of other interests. 


Lord Grenfell’s Guest.— 
Just at present Lord Newton ?s 
out in Malta as the guest of 
Lord Grenfell, while Lady New- 
ton remains in town. For an 
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old diplomatist—and an experienced one— 
Lord Newton is curiously brusque and out- 
spoken and holds very decided opinions. 
When he was ‘‘Tom” Legh and a member 
of the House of Commons this incon- 
venient frankness must have been rather 
trying to his party leaders. Now that he is 
in the Upper House he is his own master in 
matters political, and may be counted as a 
sturdy independent rather than a mere party 
item. The Leghs are a very ancient family, 
and Lord Newton’s fine old place at Lyme 
has been in existence since the time of Henry 
VIII. Here he plays the host with discrimi- 
nation, for he sympathises not at all with the 
foibles or failings of the ultra-smart set ; in 
fact, he utterly dislikes certain aspects of 
frivolity, though he loves music and takes the 
greatest possible interest in the amateur thea- 
tricals which are sucha feature of the Lyme 
Park parties. Lord Newton is very fair and 


intellectual-looking, and his favourite hobby 
is fishing. 


A Clever Amateur.—Lady Newton is one 
of the best amateur actresses in society and is 
altogether a very clever woman. A Bromley- 
Davenport by birth, she comes, of course, of a 
brilliant stock in which histrionic talent is 
hereditary. One of her brothers has been for 
years on the regular stage and, indeed, the 
whole family may be said to be quite on a 
level with the professional actor. At her 
theatrical parties at Lyme Park Lady Newton 
generally plays lead, and plays it with success. 
I cannot imagine her coming to grief for lack 
of a prompter; she has plenty of native wit 
and could never be at a loss fora ‘“‘gag.” Her 
pieces are generally staged in the long gallery 
at Lyme, which lends itself admirably to the 
purposes of a temporary theatre. Lady New- 
ton, by the way, can show a fine set of old 
finger glasses, over which the Leghs of the 
past drank to “The King” de jure without 
risk of being hanged, drawn, and quartered 
for treason to the King de facto. 


A SOLDIER PEER 
The Earl of Arran of the Royal Horse Guards 
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LORD KINGSBOROUGH 


Is the eldest son of the Earl of Kingston and was born in 1897. His mother is a sister of Sir Peter Walker 
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THE HON. MAUD O'BRIEN, HALF-SISTER OF LORD INCHIQUIN 
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ANOTHER SISTER OF LORD INCHIQUIN—THE HON. CLARE O’BRIEN 
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THE SCALE BRR: 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


[2 the matter of his dress the golfer enjoys a 

much wider latitude than the votary of 
any other outdoor sport. To some this may 
be an added charm to the game since it 
affords them an opportunity for indulging their 
fancy in the matter of costume to an extent 
only surpassed at Covent Carden; but all 
golfers probably feel a sense of relief in getting 
into their well-worn easy golfing garments 
after the conventional every-day attire. 


or there is no golfing costume that is de 
rigueur as there is a cricketing costume, 
The old red coat which was_ practically 
universally worn in all important clubs half a 
century ago is now rarely seen except on 
commons where its use is insisted on in the 
interests of public safety; and even the 
ladies who affected it for a year or two after 
they took up golf have now discarded it 
altogether in favour of the almost universal 
coat or jacket of tweed. 


t would almost seem that the knickerbocker 
itself is losing its hold on the affections 
of the golfing brotherhood. Certain it is that 
one does not see nearly so many bestockinged 
legs on the links as one did a few years 
ago. Men have found that the homely 
trouser is a perfectly adequate golfing garment 
and that riding breeches with leggings or 
gaiters, or knickerbockers with fancy stockings, 
are both cumbersome and expensive. Still 
these things will probably always have their 
votaries especially amongst the younger 
players, and long may it be so since the 
variety of costume seen on the links is one of 
the most interesting of golfing phenomena. 


People are finding golf a valuable adjunct 

to the ordinary round of country sports 
and amusements, and a private golf course 
in the park is now an almost indispensable 
adjunct at country houses where they enter- 
tain. No less indispensable is the golf 
professional who looks after the greens. In 
power, glory, and wealth he is becoming a 
serious rival to the gamekeeper. 


he King was quick to recognise the 
special attraction of golf as a first- 
class and sociable sport, and the royal 
course at Windsor has been greatly in request 
lately during the residence of the court. The 
King himself has not played much, but the 
Prince of Wales is a frequent player and 
enjoys the game immensely. His favourite 
game is a foursome, and it is interesting to 
hear that he uses a rubber-cored ball. 


rince Charles of Denmark is also a keen 
player although only a beginner, and 
amongst others who have been playing are 
Lord William Cecil, Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest, Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, Mr. 
White, the American ambassador, Captain 
Seymour Fortescue, the Hon. Sidney Greville, 
Lord Lawrence, and Miss Dorothy Vivian. 
The little Princes—Prince Edward and Prince 
Albert—are also learning to play and are out 
most days on the links with their tutor, 
Mr. Hansel. 


a[phe ladies of St. Andrews are endeavouring 

to inaugurate a Scottish ladies’ champion- 
ship, and it is said that the Green Committee 
of the Royal and Ancient Club have promised 
to look favourably on a request for the courtesy 
of St. Andrews Green on which to hold the 
competition should it be arranged. When 
the committee of the ladies’ championship 
applied for leave on a recent occasion to hold 
the championship at St. Andrews the request 
was shelved, and it was explained that the 
Green Committee had no power to grant 
permission. It will be interesting to observe 
whether the Scottish ladies are able to succeed 
where their English sisters failed. 


Ae United States golfers make so much 

stir in the world that one is apt to forget 
that there is plenty of golf played in the west 
altogether outside the jurisdiction of the United 
States Golf Association. ‘The Dominion of 
Canada is full of golf links, and even in the 
far-western colony of British Columbia the 
royal and ancient game has its adherents. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


We give an interesting picture of part of the 
golf course at Quebec which is laid out on 
the historic heights of Abraham. In the dis- 
tance may be seen the St. Lawrence with the 
town of Lewis on the far bank on the right. 
The fortifications seen against the sky are the 
citadel, while the enclosure to the left centre 
is a gunpowder factory. When the Duke of 
Argyll was Governor-General of the Dominion 
he took great interest in Canadian golf and 
was a frequent player at Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, and other places. 


{pee Biarritz Golf Club has just issued its 

list of fixtures for the season, which 
promises to be one of great activity. In addi- 
tion to the usual club events the town of 
Biarritz is offering two prizes of the value of 
700 francs and 300 francs, to be played for 
under handicap match play. These two 
prizes, which become the property of the 
winners, will be played for on March 30, 
The course at Biarritz is now in excellent 
trim and there has already been a great dea] 
of golf played. The honorary secretary of the 
golf club is Lieut.-Colonel C. H. Vetch, who 
is always most courteous in answering inquiries 
or in assisting visitors anxious to play. 


olfers will learn with interest that the 
course at Mayville at the mouth of the 
Canche near Etaples is at last in a fair way 
of being opened. It will be remembered that 
a few years ago Taylor and Fernie went over 
there and laid out what they both reported to 
be a most magnificent piece of ground for 
golf. The scheme, however, fell through 
temporarily chiefly from lack of funds, but 
this difficulty has now been overcome by the 
formation of a new company which has pur- 
chased the entire property. It is intended to 
develop the whole place in a thorough manner 
as a first-class seaside golf resort. A place of 
this kind on the French coast so easily acces- 
sible as Etaples should achieve great success. 
Golfers from all nations are sure to visit it 
under its new conditions, 


A GOLF 
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MISS NELLIE SYDNEY 


The Shaftesbury Bill.—I thoroughly en- 
joyed a second visit to the Shaftesbury, where 
I went to see a new curtain-raiser, A J/aker 
of Comedies, by Miss Clo Graves. It revives 
some very familiar figures and introduces 
Cardinal Richelieu and a strolling player, 
represented by Mr. Fred Terry. Theatrically 
the playlet is very effective and was received 
with storms of applause. For Sword or 
Song comes well out of the ordeal of a second 
visit. It has been shorn of the fantastic spirit 
scene in the second act, but Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
suggestive opening happily remains. I like 
the music immensely. The house was 
crowded. 


Women Dramatists. —In addition to 
Miss Clo Graves’s curtain-raiser two other 
plays by women are running in London ; 
to wit, Zhe Light that Failed, which has 
been adapted by Miss Constance Fletcher ; 
the curtain-raiser, 7e Honour of a Rogue, 
at the Royalty, by Miss Constance Smedley ; 
while the playlet, Edmund Kean, which has 
been run at a few charity matinées at the 
Vaudeville, is by Miss Gladys Unger. Miss 
Smedley was born at Birmingham and is the 
daughter of Mr. T. W. Smedley, chairman of 
the British Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 
It is not long since she celebrated her majority. 
She is known to playgoers by her playlet, 
Mrs. Jordan, in which Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell appeared for nearly six months at the 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND 
OTHER 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
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Biograph 
MISS A. CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 


Royalty. This was Miss Smedley’s first 
attempt at play-writing and ‘it was written 
whilst she was in her teens. She is a black- 
and-white artist and writes short stories. The 
articles which appear in the S¢. /ames’s 
Gazette under the title of “The Boudoir 
Critic” are from her pen. 


Thiele 
“STAR” 


‘ARCHIBALD "—A BOY 


This picture shows Master Cyril Smith as Archibald, 

the foundling, who is the life and soul of the farce at 

the Avenue. This is how he appears when he runs 
away from the boys’ home 
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MISS OLIVE MAY 


Miss Nellie Sydney.—Miss Nellie Sydney, 
who is now appearing as Tabatha, the farm- 
house servant in A Clean Slate at the 
Criterion, began her professional career as a 
society entertainer. She made her first 
London appearance on the stage just two 
years ago in a one-act piece of Mr. Malcolm 
Watson’s called Church and Stage, pro- 
duced at the Criterion, and remained .at 
the same theatre for the revival of J/amma 
and for Zhe Undercurrent. She played 
in The Man who Stole the Castle at the 
Garrick Theatre, and some weeks later went 
to the Duke of York’s for Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s The Princess’s Nose. Miss Sydney, 
though by birth a Londoner, is by descent a 
Norwegian. She is fair and has a very bright, 
attractive face. Sheis married to Mr. Sidney 
Dark, the theatrical journalist. 


Miss Olive May.—Miss May of the 
Gaiety is a very graceful dancer. She is 
one of three sisters who have all made their 
appearance in the same capacity in musical 
comedy within the past four or five years. 
My Lord Sir Smith, produced by Mr, Arthur 
Roberts at the Comedy just before Christmas, 
1898, gave her her first engagement, and 
from that she entered Mr. George Edwardes’s 
management. She danced at the Gaiety 
when Zhe Runaway Girl was there, remained 
for The Messenger Boy, and has been with 
The Toreador since its production in Igor. 


EUR IE IBIL IDI a¢ 


THE ALHAMBRA BALLET—KARL AND HIS SWEETHEART 


Hana 
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KARL LOSES HIS SWEETHEART BECAUSE HIS SWORD FAILED HIM 


Karl is in love with Gretchen, the daughter of the burgomaster, who is seen in the middle of the picture telling Heinrich (Miss J. Reeve), the rival, that before he 


could hope to win her he must have as good a sword as Karl's. 


notice in the picture beneath, breaks in the experiment 


The Ballets.—The ballets at the Alhambra and the Empire have 


improved greatly since the first nights. 


Empire, where -several changes 
have been effected. I should like 
to see Miss Eldée in ballet, for 
she would give it tone. 


An English Pianist. — Mr. 
Neville Swainson, who gave a 
concert at the Bechste'n Hall 
yesterday, was educated at 
Charterhouse. He began at the 
rather late age of seventeen serious 
study at the Leipzig Conservatoire, 
and was there for five years under 
Reinecke, Zwintscher, and Paul, 
graduating with honours. He 
then studied for three years under 
Leschetizky and completed {his 
studies by eighteen months compo- 
sition work under the American, 
O. B. Boise. 


MISS EDITH SLACK AS KARL, 


THE 


SWORDMAKER 


This is especially true of the 


Hana 


Heinrich accepts the challenge and cleaves the helmet to the dismay of Karl, whose sword, as we 


A New Use for a Band.—A new use for the orchestra has been 


started by Mr. Mulholland at the new King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
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smith, and | hope he will keep it 
up. As soon as the doors open 
the orchestra plays the audience 
in. I have often thought that 
managers did not know how to 
make the most of their orchestras. 
As a matter of fact, orchestras 
get far too little encouragement, 
for very few dramatic critics ever 
give a word to their work. Per- 
sonally I have always found 
Mr. Ernest Bucalossi and Mr. 
Maclean among the most enter- 
prising conductors. True, at many 
theatres there is a melancholy lack 
of go. I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the excellent work being 
done at the Avenue by Mr. Mere- 
dith Ball, who was for so many 
years with Sir Henry Irving. 


Hana 


KARL REGAINS HIS SWEETHEART 
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Facollette 
MISS KENDALL RASHLEIGH (soprano) 


A Young English Pianist—Miss Grace 
Smith, who gave a pianoforte recital on 
February 3 at the Bechstein Hall, is of English 
birth, and her musical education was acquired 
entirely in England at St. Margaret's, Bushey. 
She is a pupil of Mdlle. Calmache, 


An American Pianist.—Miss Elise Joran, 
who gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on 
February 4, is a sister of 
Miss Pauline Joran, now 
the Baroness de Bush. 
The Jorans are Amerti- 
cans. Pauline, who 
sang at her _ sister’s 
concert, may be remem- 
bered in connection with 
her work at the Savoy. 


Miss Kendall Rash- 
leigh.—Miss Kendall 
Rashleigh, a soprano 
who gives her first vocal 
recital at the Bechstein 
Hall to-morrow, is a 
member of one of the 
oldest county families in 
the west of England, 
being a granddaughter of 
Sir Colman Rashleigh, 
Bart., for many years 
representative of one of 
the divisions of Corn- 
wall in Parliament. Her 
maternal grandfather 
was the late Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G. 
Miss Rashleigh has been very successful in the 
recital of short stories and humorous sketches. 


A Successful Song-writer—Mr. Charles 
Willeby was born in the early sixties at Paris 
and was educated at the Bedford Grammar 
School. Having begun medicine he went 
out to New Zealand under civil appointment, 


Hollyes 
MR. CHARLES WILLEBY (composer) 


MISS GRACE SMITH (pianist) 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


returned in a few years and began to study 
composition under Mr. H. A. Harding and 
Mr. Frank Sawyer, and also worked with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. In Italy he studied 


MISS BLANCHE AND MISS HAIDEE DE SOLLA 


voice production under Francesco Lamperti of 
Milan. He met Boito, Leoncavallo, and most 
of the modern school of composers in Italy. 
He wrote much musical criticism and litera- 
ture on his return, and it is only within the 
last three years that he has seriously taken up 
song composition. One of his first songs 
(written ten years ago) was sung with success 
by Mrs. Henschel and Mrs. Helen Trust. 


MR. MACKERN (pianist) 
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MISS ELISE JORAN (pianist) 


His Recent Songs.—He has been in- 
timately connected with Mr. W. E. Henley 
for the last three years and has done 
much work with him, also with Mr. George 
Wyndham. His recent songs — “ Four- 
Leaf Clover,” ‘Birds go North Again,” 
“ Stolen Wings,” and “ Summer Rain ”—have 
been very successful. Mr. Willeby believes 
that the secret of success is the careful and 
exact choice of lyrics 
and combination of fine 
musicianship with real 
melody. 


Sisters and Sopranos. 
——Miss Haidee and Miss 
Blanche de Solla, who 
sang at the Amateur 
Orchestral Society’s con- 
cert, are both sopranos. 
They have studied sing- 
ing solely under their 
father, Mr. Isidore de 
Solla of the Guildhall 
School of Music. Next 
April they will make 
their first tour to Ger- 
many. 


The Piano and 
’Cello.—In these days 
of incessant recitals in 
London by foreign artists 
it is a relief to note the 
performance which takes 
place to-morrow  after- 
noon at St. James’s Hall, when Mr. George 
Mackern and Mr. Prosper Burnett give a 
pianoforte and violoncello recital. Mr. Bur- 
nett is the son of the well-known professor of 
the violin, Mr. Alfred Burnett. A sister of his 
Miss Gertrude Burnett—is an accomplished 
actress. Mr. Mackern will have the excellent 
assistance of Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss 
Ethel Marsh, the violinist. 


MR. PROSPER BURNETT (cellist) 
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Mdlle. Genée as the Country Girl in ‘The Milliner Duchess” at the Empire. 


Hana 


Mdlle. Adeline Genée plays the part of Coquette, a simple country girl who enters the employment of a smart dressmaker. On her first appearance she is the 
gauchest little thing you can imagine 
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.Mdlle. Genée as the Marchioness in ‘‘ The Milliner Duchess” at the Empire. 


Hana 


‘Coquette soon throws oft her country ways and develops into a smart young woman. She captures the heart and hand of the Marquis Maltravers when he sees 
her wearing this hat, and resolves to let her have his coronet 
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AT THE TIVOLI 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


Oy early in the evening Mr. T. E. Dun- 
ville tripped lightly on to the stage and 
waved his daintily-gloved hand at the ladies. 
In case there should be any doubt as to the 
object of his attention he addressed the ladies 
personally, and then went on to speak of old 
maids and young maids. After he had dis- 
cussed this little matter fully he came on again 
in the disguise of a fireman and gave us a 
recital of his experiences as a member of-a 
very provincial fire brigade on an occasion 
when the local bank caught fire. According 
to the bank manager’s statement the loss of 
the bank wouldn’t have been anything like so 
heavy if it had been a proper and orthodox 
burglary. Carried away by their enthusiasm 
for saving things the firemen seem to have 
“saved” quite a lot of money over that par- 
ticular conflagration, and the bank was corre- 
spondingly out of pocket. This made the 
audience laugh a great deal. It is true that 
theft is very wrong, but somehow the public 
can generally be relied on to enjoy the story 
of a successful piece of pilfering. Besides, 
there seems to bea general impression that 
banks are so rich that they couldn’t possibly 
miss a few handfuls out of all their money. 


think the best thing at the Tivoli that 

evening was the turn of Mr. Harry Lauder, 
described on the programme as the “ Braid 
Scotsman.” I do not speak the language 
myself, but the Sime person is very Scotch— 
on the financial side—and he was good enough 
to inform me that “braid” is best Hielan’ 
for “broad.” Mr. Lauder first appeared as a 


braw laddie and other Scottish words in a 


me HARRY 


kilt and things. He waltzed energetically round 
the stage while singing of his lassie, and there 
was a delicate humour about his performance 
which impressed me as being extremely artistic. 
There was the usual difference with the lady’s 
“mither,” and the stolen interviews usually 
concluded with an appeal by the bonnie lassie 
to “kiss me quick and gang awa’,” which I 
understand is the sort of language they use in 
the Hielans when desiring anyone to leave 
the premises. 


M: Lauder’s second song was quite a 

marvel of originality. He slouched on 
at a snail’s pace with the generally used-up 
look of a tramp who was “born tired ” and 
had, as the poet has so beautifully remarked, 
“got it chronic.” As soon as he could work 
his way round to the footlights he dug his 
fists a little more deeply into his trousers 
pockets and complained of being required to 
get up too “airly” for wor-ruk. He then 
yawned a little to convey a general sense of 
perpetual fatigue and shuffled to the back 
of the stage to take the next verse. About 
half-way through his head fell back, his jaw 
fell slightly, and the band had to go on 
without him. The tired feeling had caught 
him so acutely that sleep had overtaken him 
in the middle of his song. All through the 
chorus he slept peacefully, and then the 
drummer woke him up with a bang. The 
troubles incidental to a sudden and unwelcome 
awakening from peaceful dreams were capitally 
represented, and Mr. Lauder finished the 
balance of his song apparently under protest 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


and then slouched off to a storm of applause. 
It is quite the best thing the variety stage has: 
given us recently, 


r, Gus Elen has a song about the luxuries. 
he would indulge in if he were King 
of England, it being understood that he forms. 
his programme from the point of view of a 
working man on 30s. a week. He would 
have at least one clear day’s holiday a year,. 
and if the exchequer would stand it he would 
spend that day paddling at Southend. In his. 
second song he appeared as an overworked 
postman, who having got a day’s holiday 
spent it in a peculiarly restful fashion. He: 
took his wife and the six children to Kew 
Gardens and from thence to the Monument. 
in the City, though I should imagine that the 
work of getting a perambulator, as he says he 
did, up the steps to the top of the Monument 
must have been a rather trying experience 
even for holiday-time. The genial postman,. 
however, did his best to give his family a 
happy day, and in pointing out the various. 
sights of London he showed them incidentally 
the place where their uncle had been hung. 
The audience laughed tremendously at this 
little touch of nature, from which I conclude: 
that the hanging of a relative must be a dis- 
tinctly mirth-provoking experience for the 
rest of his family. A prominent feature of 
the programme was the turn of the renowned 
Mr, Albert Chevalier, who can always be 
relied on to give finished and artistic work.. 
Mr. Chevalier certainly seems to have deserved. 
the undoubted success he has achieved. 
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A 


NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE 


alla; = ICAIEIEID Fe 


COMPETITION. 


iE accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers we have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 


double harness with our Acrostic for the future. 


The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 


in all will be offered, four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 


in addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. 
this latter competition we hope to keep alive that keen interes 
undoubtedly furthered. The prizes will be as follows:— 


By 


t in books which our last Monogram Competition 


FIRST PRIZE—A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. 


Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Com 
“ The 


Maurice 


FOURTH PRIZE-—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES—Framed Drawings by 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Mr. Percy F. S. 


titors are not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 
onogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” Solutions will be received any day between March 4 and March J4 inclusive. 


The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their names and addresses legibly on the 


sheet of paper containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. 


We cannot wait for competitors from abroad. 


When our colonial 


circulation is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we dare not again keep our 


home competitors waiting so long. This competition began on January 14, Back numbers can always be obtained from the 


newsagents, or the Publisher, Great New Street, E.C. 


okstalls, the 


NO. 6.—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN PROSE BOOK 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, z.e., answers to the eighth 
acrostic (dated February 18) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
March 2. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 


(Sixth Series) 


rw L oO N D 10) N 
2.1 N I G oO 
ntee, A R I Ss 
4 SCHEHERAZADE 


2. Inigo jones is described as ‘the English 
Vitruvius.’ Some odd spellings are accepted. 
3. “Lutetia Parisiorum ’’ (mudtown of the Borderers) 
was the original name of Paris. F 
4, The queen who narrated the stories known as The 
Arabian Nights, which took 1,oo1 nights in telling. 
Many spellings are accepted. ‘‘ She" is not accepted. 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from— 
Arnim, Aflo, Aronaban, Ayacanora,'Arosa, Ago,!Aredane, 
Agloomy, Antoo, Atronto, Amabelle, Auntie, Anderada, 
Amy, Alstrumeria, Ashbury, Argemone, Agnon, Astar, 
Afric, Atcho, Asgard, Ashburt, Alicia, Aldebella, Abul, 
Arpa, |Axminster, Aenea, Alea, Arcifer, Almeria, Aaron, 


Aspidistra, Aswood, Astrachan, Aston, Antonio, Aar, 
Aylwards, Arab-Queen, Boveen, Booboo, Blackie, Bleue, 
Boodle, Beauty, Belle, Bulbul, Bentrovato, Belle-dame, 


Buldoo, Bunnieribbit, Bruno, Buffo, Biscuit, Beppo, 
Bigwood, Benbow, Bullgate, Bol, Barum, Bonito, 
Burman, Bijli, Bonze, Barnby, ‘Bimbo, Belmanor, 


Bedrock, Balgolf, Bibury, Carissima, Cuthbert, Cherry- 
cheeks, Chippendale, Chin-chin, Canteen, Cutwater, 
Callala, Careful, Chunar, Cervin, Chromatic, Craig-y-nos, 
Curly-locks, Cabbalo, Carp, Cornuto, Cassandra, Charter- 
party, Calcro, Carbon, Carinthia, Carine, Chinka, Chums, 
Cheers, Cattegat, Cudwall, Candid, Clan-chattan, Chippie, 
Cicero, Cass, Coffi, Deborah, Deva, Dodie, Dogsville, 
Draytob, Dankworks, Dubious, Dainty, Daisy, Daddy, 
Davoria, Donnybrook, Dugli, Dawker, ,\Drummer, Darvel, 
Decem, Derfla, Dolittle, Durbar, Darnel, Dobyn, Druid, 
Dusky, Doodles, Dobbin, Dingo, Dearest, Eitak, Effie- 
dear, Ellice, Elioul, Elma, Einna, Elbury, Eedod, Eagle- 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Sixth Series) 


Of locomotives holds the cheapest place. 
Needs balance besides balance at the bank, 


1. Sweet melody is quite a perfect joy, 
But not when murdered by an organ boy. 


2. Tells of the hero who from dangers great 
Came home to shoot the suitors in his gate, 


3. Reversed I'm cosy, furry, with soft paws ; 
But don't annoy me or you'll find I've claws. 


4. Island that facing to the Baltic Sea 
Guards entrance to the Rigan estuary. 


5. It means a rowdy, gay Lothario, 
And has another meaning, less exciting--oh. 
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hawk, Ethelwood, Eridge-owls, Evergreen, Essandun, 
Eitel, Epsom, Earlsfield, Eitnua, Eden, Einuk, Ellart, 
Ellhay, Eggson, Eblow, Emigrant, Elbouz, Eilia, Et- 
ceteras, Flosager, Fairchild, Fiddle, Fortiter, Fetlock, 
Fairleigh, Florodora, Fuzz-chat, Filletovill, File, Flossie, 
Frumpy, Ferret, Florence, Frome, Folro, Farmer, Grey- 
man, Glevum, Grown, Greyeyes, Golden-girl, Gimbol, 
Guess-aright, Gatherso, Gnir, Gertrude, Gopher, Giengol, 
Gatoyle, Gogo, Goline, Gem, Glengarry, Golo, Guido, 
Grig, Glenmark,|Gangrine, Gallagher, Garna, Grappler, 
Griffin, Hairy-wonder, Haiya, Hovite, Herts, Hanid, 
Hyenna, |Hastings, Haxor, Heckle, Hopeful, Haytor, 
Heath, Inverloddon, Irene, Ivry, Intombi, Ignota, Ivy, 
lolanthe, Jap, Jiguel, Jinko, Jacey, Jimson, Jako, Wack 
jill, Jumbo, Khyum, Kooe, Ko, Kenrie, Kascoo, Katharaie, 
Keys, Kaube, Leets, Lucifer, Livery, Lydie, Lyreb, 
Louzebee, Lav, Libys, Lud, Leep, Leslie, Localdemon, 
Loftus, Leirum, Mina-mie, Mourino, Maimie, Max, 
Mamouna, Major, Mignot, Marand, Mab-queen, Mypet, 
Magico, Monachus, Margot, Misbith, Mousie, Magunota, 
Mars, Mummer, Mascotte, Mabel, Martha-nobody, Manx- 
man, Maxwell, Minorca, Mia, Micat, Milton, Nimble, 
Nice, Nutcombe, Nedals, Normanhaugh, Noreen, Nogit- 
dand, Nourse, Nirite, Nibs, Novara, Norna, Oubit, Orb, 
Oolon, Ownie-one, Ogowe, Ovinus, Ouard, Otway, Pro- 
spero, Pax, Perhaps, Proby, Paddy, Pnina, Pingpong, 
Penetrator, Park, Petrarch, Polla, Porcupine, Quiz, 
Quimper, Querco, Roy, Ronin, Rukta, Rita, Ramoyle, 
Redlamp, Raff, Rake, Rover, Ryde, Roma, Ronpu, She, 
Square, Seastar, Sweetbells, Simplon, Sarnia, Sturford, 
Seashore, Sirrom, Sec, Schvudze, Sweetbriar, Safie, 
Sankey, Saki, Sunny-Jim, St. Quentin, Silhouette, Tus- 
sock, Twins, Troloss, Truth, Ternie, Talki, Tottie, Tit- 
tipu, Two-cuckoos, Trottiwee, Teignmouth, Topper, 
Tincan, Tina, Taffy, Tobias-John, Tinker, Tweedledum, 
Tiptilted, Toman, Ursula, Ulysses, Unicorn, Usher, 
Ubique, Uncle-stout, Valentine, Victor, Vinna, Val, 
Wyst, Wynell, Wyvern, Waherne, We-two, Workitout, 
Wybith, Westwater, Winifred, Xecx, Yma, Ypres, Yellow, 
Yoko, Zuan, Zazel, Zingari, Zuar, Zenobia, Zug. 


‘Grig's '’ answer to No. 3 arrived a fortnight late. 
No answers to No. 3 were received from ‘‘ We-two”’ or 
‘‘Japanese."’ ‘ Vectis's'’ answer to No. 3 is credited to 
her in issue of February 4. The Acrostic Editor advises 
solvers that the practice of sending in two answers in one 
envelope is dangerous and objectionable and that those 
who do so do it at their own risk. No answer to No. 2 
was received from ‘‘ Libys” or ‘‘Arosa."’ ‘‘ Olivetami"’ 
was left by accident out of list of correct solvers of No. 4 
but the answer is credited to him. ‘‘ Uncle-stout’s" 
answer to No. 3 arrived too late. 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


he conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 
will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 

will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose fortraits have appeared in Tue TaTLer, 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TatrLter by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publisher, Great New Street, 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘“ The Tatler.” Rotter ane 


N.B.—We find that portraits of Miss Janet Achurch and Lord Galloway, who were meant to be represented by pictures Nos. I. 
and XX., have not been published in Tue Tatler. It has, therefore, been decided that these pictures shall not be counted in the 
decision. Some competitors have pointed out that in our issue of December 24 picture LIT. was indecipherable in some copies of 
our paper. On examining the copies in question we find this to have been the case. Consequently, we think it only fairy to state 
that the illegible words were ‘* 20 cwt.” 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest SAME mae 7 of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons, 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are writen, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903, 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
correspond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases ke 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,’’ 4“ Lady,” 4 Sir,” “ Capiain,” “e Mr.,’’ 
“Wirs.,”” and ‘Miss’ will not be  pic- 


counon will be printed _on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, f.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 


eo A ; Ps : 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, Tis eGlatonUis co GEsHore: (Joe ReD in their solutions merely to write the word, 


must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire.” 


XCIV. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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JOTTINGS OF A 


he London correspondent of the 

Yorkshire Post has shown a 
that 
journal published on the morning of 


remarkable prescience. In 
February 9 there was a paragraph 
which opened :— 


The late Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is remem- 
‘bered not only as a strenuous politician but as 
a poet. 


I read this paragraph from the 
Yorkshire Post on Monday evening 
to an old and devoted friend of Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, and we con- 
cluded that it was merely a slip of 
the pen. Yet Sir Gavan died that 
very evening, so that the Yorkshire 
Post correspondent must be a som:- 


what uncanny person. 


aft Rete have been few nobler lives 
to that of Sir 
Cha'les Gavan Duffy. In his early 


record than 


years he suffered for his political 
and he 
prove by his entry into Australian 
life and by the position he occupied 
as Prime Minister of Victoria that he 


convictions, was able to 


had great gifts for the government of 
men. is many books, all of which [ 
am proud of possessing in autographed 
copies, show a fine literary faculty, and when all this is said it does 
mot in any way fill up his claim on the admiration of those who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance. His was a most winning per- 
sonality, and his kcen interest in all moral and intellectual move- 
ments never flagged. Of late years he had lived for health’s sake 
the larger part of the year at Nice and the remainder among 
the Swiss Alps. 


Seelisberg near Lucerne three summers ago. 


I have a pleasant memory of his hospitality at 
The encouragement 
that he extended to young writcrs and the impetus that he gave to 
the modern Irish literary movement are among his many claims to 


consideration. He was a good and a great man. 


isdom While you Wait is the title of a little book that has so 

far been privately printed, the authors of which are suppos: d 

to be Mr. Charles Graves and Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
satire on the Encyclopedia Britannica and the enterprise of the 
Times in promoting the sale of that publication. Wisdom While 
you Wait is to be published shortly by the Isbisters. 
that the proprietors of the Zzmes have seen the book and have 


The book is a 


I urderstand 
deletcd one or two personalities. Of course, as a matter of fact, a 
satire of this kind will do no harm whatever but will help conside~- 
ably to advertise the Excyclopedia Britannica, There are some 
amusing things in the book. For example, a joke that has gone the 
round of the newspapers was first printed here many months ago ; 
that is to say, a reference to an article in the Excyclopedia on Hall 
‘Caine headed “‘A Manxman,’ by ‘the Minx-Woman,’” and there 
is also an axiom attributed to Sir Francis Jeune to the effect that 


-* Marriages are made in Heaven but are marred in Brighton.” 


he supposed relative ages of the 7¥es staff and those of the 
Daily Mail make very amusing reading, and the suggestion 

-of the various uses to which an encyclopaedia may be put by non- 
literary persons are the following : “ When a castor is off the piano 
a single volume will remedy the defect. Two volumes placed in his 
chair will make baby higher. A pile of ten to twenty volumes is 
as good as a step ladder,” and so on. Among the testimonials of 


this wonderful work one may se’ect that of Lord Knollys, who says 


JOURNALIST. 


Prime Minister of Victoria in 1871, author of ‘‘ Young Ire- 
land,” &c. Born in Monaghan, co. Monaghan, April 12, 1€13. 
Died in the Boulevard Victor Hugo, Nice, February 9, 1903 
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Madd AEE ie 


By C. K. S. 


that “his Majesty has decided to 
establish a new order of mcrit, to be 
confer.ed upon the few persons who 
have not contributed to its pages.” 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is supposed to 
write, ‘The portraitu:e of my earlier 
heroines might have been | etter 
provided with comic relief had I 


enjoyed the advartagcs of yerusing 


your inimitable supplement. It 
positively teems with swcetness and 
light.” 


iss Marie Corelli is assumed to 

say, “The soirows of Satan 
were largely due to the fact that he 
did not possess the supplementary 
volumes.” Mr. Andrew Lang again 


may laugh at the supposiion that he 


writes, “I have your ingenious 
volumes by heart. They are among 
the few bcoks I did not write.” 


Mr. Jesse Collings is made to declare 
that he thinks of entering the poli- 


Fradelle & Young 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. 


tical arena with a rew battle-cry, 
“Three acres and a supplement.” 
Then 


Malet” implies that she feels it is 


the testimonial of ‘Lucas 

her duty to ker vast circle of readers 
to state that “one of the few things that kept poor Sir Richard 
Calmady bright in a world of phantoms and futilities was the 
certainty that he could never drop one of your monumental volumes 
on his tee.” Mr. Astor is equally gocd in that ke is made to 
say, “Cliv. den would not be Cliveden without your charming books. 
My retainers find them infallible for throwing at trespassers on 
Sunday afternoons. We sank two house boats and a naphtha 
launch. with them last week” ; and, finally, there is the opinion of 
Mr. Moberly Bell, who writes, “I hear they want more.” When 1 
have added that the illustrations are quite as amusing as the 
letterpress I think that one may look forward to Isbisters’ pul lica- 
tion with zest. 


urning to more serious facts I understand that no fewer than 
30,000 sets of the supplemental volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica are to be issued to the public shortly. 


he last issue of tre Bronté Society’s publications records the 
meeting held at Morley, at which Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, the 
novelist, gave an address on “The Spirit of the Moors.” This 
address is one of the most brilliant appreciations of Emily Pronté 
that I have ever read. 


t is not always wise to autograph books and present them to 

friends. I have before me a London bookseller’s catalogue 
which contains two volumes by a living poet, autographed and 
presented to yet another writer of distinction. The inscriptions are 
of the most friendly character, yet this does not save the books from 
appearing in a catalogue at a price that is considerably enhanced 
by the autographs, although both giver and rceiver are stil! 


young. 


he John Bull Press, which promises a penny publication under 
the title of John Bull in a few weeks, has issued the /ohu 
Bulls Year Book {or 1903. The year book is edited by Mr, Arthur 
2d Beckett, who is to edit Jehw Bul/, the coming comic pennyworth 
to which Mr. 2 Peckett’s brother journalists all wish abundant good 
fortune. 


Medd AL AIML IDI § 


Current Games, 


Scotland v. Wales.—While it would be 
unfair to say that Scotland’s victory over 
Wales was entirely due to the weather no 
one who saw the match can doubt that the 
Scotsmen made the most of a set of con- 
ditions far more favourable to their style of 
play than to that of their opponents. Whether 
the Scots three-quarter line was as strong as 


TOTTENHAM V. WEST BROMWICH ALBION 
A good save by the Albion goalkeeper 


or stronger than the Welsh there was no 
opportunity of judging. The wind and the 
water-logged ball on Saturday week made 
passing an absolute impossibility. Practically 
the game resolved itself into a_ struggle 
between the forwards, and the try gained by 
Scotland just about represents the superiority 
of the Scots pack. In estimating the com- 
parative strength of the sides Scotland’s 
penalty goal may be neglected, as only the 
force of the hurricane behind him enabled 
Timms to drop his wonderful goal at a range 
of forty yards. Could the match have been 
played under conditions less destructive to 
combined back play it would have been in- 
teresting to have seen whether the Welsh 
three-quarters would have proved capable of 
redressing the balance by any superiority over 
the Scots threes. But after all this is only an 
academ c question. As the game was played 
Scotland deserved to win and would have won 
nine times out of ten. 


TOTTENHAM V. WEST BROMWICH ALBION—HALF-TIME 


Sports, 


Useless Speculations. — On a day of 
less wind and moisture the Scots  three- 
quarters might for all one knows to the 
contrary have beaten the Welshmen at their 
own game, in which case their victory would 
have been measured by a larger margin than 
six points, or they might not. Such problems 
lie in the lap of the gods. A more practical 
reflection suggested by the match is, What 
are England’s chances of beating Scotland ? 
Vaticination is dangerous, but if the Scots 
forwards play as they did at Edinburgh and 
the Engl.sh pack can do no better than they 
did at Swansea something in the nature of 
another Bannockburn awaits England at 
Richmond next month. At the time of the 
England v. Wales match at Swansea I re- 
marked that England’s defeat was not so 
much due to the particular strength of the 
Welsh fifteen as to the general incoherence of 
the English team. The match at Edinburgh 
would seem to carry out this theory. The 
conditions under which the match was played 
of course render it difficult to form a correct 
estimate of the merits of the Scots fifteen, but 
although they showed wonderful adaptability 
in adjusting their play to circumstances and 
their forwards were fast and energetic the 
Welsh opposition was 
not of a kind to justify 
one in regarding Scots- 
men as equal to the 
famous fifteen of Igor. 


C. B. Fry’s Bad 
Luck. — Portsmouth 
has certainly not 
proved a_ mascot 
TOK e Cre) ca Ue inv. 
In his first League 
match with his new 
club he strained the 
sinews of one of his 
legs, and just as he 
had nursed _ himself 
clear of this injury he 
was badly damaged in 
a collision with Bell in 
the cup tie against 
Everton. He was 
quite useless when he came on the field 
after having his knee attended to, and shortly 
afterwards retired for good. His absence was 
no doubt a contributory cause of Portsmouth’s 
defeat, but I do not think that even Fry fit 
and sound would have done more than lessen 
the extent of Everton’s victory. The Ports- 


mouth  for- 
wards never 
looked like 
making any 
serious im- 


pression on 
the opposing 
halves and 
were not 
good enough 
to win one 
match in 
LasWie Celle Us: 
against their 
conquerors in 


the first 
round of the 
cup. When 
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and Pastimes. 


I saw Portsmouth at Queen’s Club earlier im 
the season they did not strike me asa side 
built on cup-tie lines. The Corinthians by 
sheer force of rushing tactics completely 
bustled them, and a team that cannot stand. 
bustling will never go far in the Cup com- 
petition. 


A Lucky Team.—The luckiest club in the 
first round was certainly Stoke. On paper 
they should have had no difficulty in defeating 
Glossop, but as the game went they were a 
beaten team till about ten minutes from the 
end, when a couple of goals enabled them to: 
enter the second round. Woolwich, on the: 
other hand, may be accounted distinctly un- 
fortunate as they had all the best of the game: 
and for more than an hour their forwards. 
were taking pot shots at United’s goal. 
Indeed, if Woolwich had only been as effec- 
tive when near goal as they were in mid-field 
Sheffield United would now be out of the 
running for the cup. For their weakness in 
shooting the Arsenal had only themselves to- 
blame, but it was bad luck pure and simple 
that deprived them of their centre-forward, 
who after a collision with Needham was 


forced to retire. 


TOTTENHAM V. WEST BROMWICH ALBiON 
A good piece of ‘‘heading” by one of the Tottenham halves 


Ireland’s Full-back.—John Fulton, the 
Irish full-back, is by comparison an old 
international, having represented Ireland 
since 1895. Curiously enough he never 
got into the first fifteen at the Methodist. 
College, Belfast, and it was not until he 
joined the North of Ireland Football Club, 
which was in 1894, and was taken in charge 
by the inimitable Sam Lee of international 
renown that he developed any promise of a. 
future as a Rugger footballer. Under the 
tuition of Sam Lee he jumped into prominence 
in Ulster football, which he has represented: 
in inter-provincial matches without interrup- 
tion since 1894. He captained the North of 
Ireland Club in 1899-1900, and has been 
skipper of the Ulster fifteen as well as of the: 
Irish team which was under his command last 
season. As a full back he is pre-eminently 
safe, a splendid kicker, finds touch with great 
skill, and is a sure tackler. Asa defensive: 
player he is particularly good, and, indeed, on 
several occasions he has saved the Irish team 
by his brilliant play. He is, moreover, keenly- 
interested in football legislation. 
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A Versatile Player.—A. B. Timms, 
whose brilliant play at Inverleith did so much 
to give Scotland a very creditable victory over 
Wales, is a Scotsman at least by adoption 
and grace. Though educated in Australia his 
foo ball has been developed and perfected in 
the Scottish capital. He has, in fact, been 
for some years one of the mainstays of the 


J. FULTON 


The Irish full-back who played in the match 
against England on Saturday last 


Edinburgh University team which had such a 
wonderful record this season till it went down 
in Wales at Christmas-time. He got his first 
cap for Scotland in 1900, and has represented 
his country in every international match since 
bar two. As a three-quarter he is one of quite 
the most versatile players of the day. The 
goal he dropped for Scotland was quite one of 
the best features of the match against Wales. 


GETTING READY FOR THE BOAT RACE—PAIRS TUBBING AT OXFORD 


Timely Practice.—The Scots players cer- 
tainly profited by the practice they had together 
on the day before the match against Wales, 
and it would be a good plan if the English 
fifteen would follow this example in their one 
remaining international match. This idea 
was mooted four or five years ago but was 
severely frowned on by some of the autho- 
rities, who considered that it savoured of 
professionalism or northern unionism. The 
fact that the English team against Scotland 
will probably be gathered from distant parts 
of the country may render it difficult for all 
the players to reach London the Thursday 
before the match, but this difficulty is not 
insuperable, and the advantages to be derived 
from even half an hour’s practice are obvious 
enough to be appreciated by even the most 
reactionary of Rugby Unionists. 


The Victory of Tottenham.—Tottenham’s 
victory over West Bromwich Albion in the 
replayed tie—though most welcome to the 
supporters of southern football—did not come 
altogether as a surprise to those who wit- 
nessed the first match at Tottenham. in 
that match they were certainly the superior 
side, and with a shade of luck might easily 
have won. I do not think the Tottenham 
men played in the least above the form they 
have been displaying this season; they 
were simply a cleverer side and playcd far 
more effective football than West Bromwich, 
who if they really gave a sample of their best 
play must be reckoned a very fortunate team 
to stand at the head of the League. They 
certainly possess no player of the same class 
as Woodward, who seems to improve every 
day. He was the best man on either side 
last Saturday week and was largcly responsible 
for the Spurs’ victory last Wednesday. 


Cup Tie Finance.— Despite the wind and 
rain which prevailed almost everywhere on 
Saturday week the first round of the cup drew 
as big crowds as ever. The largest number 
gathered at Birmingham, where 47,000 per- 
sons saw the Villa defeat Sunderland ; the 
smallest gate—3,075—was at Glossop. In all, 
£9,736 19s. 5d. was taken at the turnstiles, of 
which Tottenham with a shilling gate took 
£1,800. Glossop could only collect the 
meagre sum of £97 from its supporters. 


Billiard-players and Tables.—The Billiard 
Association cannot be reckoned a fortunate 
body of men. First of all they evolve a cham- 
pionship for which the man who is easily the 
finest player in the country refuses to compete. 
Then the championship, so far from being 
looked at in 
the light of a 
valuable 
prize, was 
openly scoff- 
ed at by 
Dawson, who 
had __practi- 
cally to be 
coaxed into 
entering for 
it. Having 
overcome the 
delicate scru- 
ples of Daw- 
son the asso- 


ciation were 
immediately 
faced with 


another diffi- 
culty, that of 
deciding be- 
tween the 
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claims of rival billiard table makers. To 
a more businesslike bedy of men _ the 
possibility of this difficulty ar sing would have 
presented itself long before. Where there is 
so little to choose in point of excellence 
between modern billiard tables it was more 
than likely that the compctitors in the cham- 
pionship would one day go outside the sacred 
circle of the four manufacturers whom the 
association assumed were the only firms 
capable of turning out a table up to the 
required standard. New blood is always 
useful, and admitting that the selected tab!e 
is as good as that of any other firm I cannot 
for the life of me see why it should not be 
used for the championship. 


Mr. Haig-Brown and the Corinthians.— 
I was glad to see that Mr. Haig-Brown, in an 
article on the Corinthians which he contri- 
buted lately to the Pal/ Mall Gazette, gave 
the same advice to the manager of the club 
which THE TATLER has now been respect- 
fully offering for many months. Mr. Haig- 


A FAMOUS SCOTS FOOTBALLER 


A. B. Timms, whose brilliant play helped the 
Thistle to defeat the Leek 


Brown says that those responsible for the 
management of the club do not look after the 
best amateur talent and strongly urges that 
membership should be extended to such 
players as Vivian Woodward. Unless this is 
done Mr. Haig-Brown believes that it will be 
impossible for the Corinthians to keep up their 
old standard. In other words, the day has 
passed when it is possible to organise a club 
in the football world on lines similar to those 
of the Leander in rowing. Mr. Haig-Brown 
declares, and I think many people will agree 
with him, that as the Corinthians by practi- 
cally killing the old-boy clubs are now the 
sole representatives of the best type of ama- 
teurism they should at least see to it that 
amateurism is not allowed to fall entirely from 
its high estate. 1 know that among the older 
Corinthians there is a strong feeling against 
any such change of policy as Mr. Haig-Brown 
proposes, but time and the stern logic of fact 
are powerful correctives and sooner or later 
some influential spirit among the Corinthians 
will persuade his colleagues to change their 
minds. 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


Lord Galway’s Foxhounds.—Two years ago Lord Galway 
celebrated the completion of his twenty-five years as master and 
huntsman of the pack of hounds which bear his name. On the 


occasion of the celebration he was presented with a handsome pair 


LORD GALWAY'S FOXHOUNDS—THE MASTER 


of silver vases by members of the hunt. Lord Galway, 7th Viscount, 
is the representative of a distinguished family. He is an A.D.C. to 
the King and is owner of about 7,000 acre:. His town house is in 
Grosvenor Street, and at his seat, Serlby Hall, Bawtry, Yorkshire, 
he entertains a great deal during the hunting season. The Galway 
Hounds hunt four days a week, and the meets are to be reached 
from Retford, Worksop, and Doncaster. Lord Galway carries the 
horn himself ; he is assisted by Sam Morgan as kennel huntsman 
and S, Joseph and F. Hollands as whippers-in. The country hunted 
over is essentially a sporting one and some excellent runs have been 
enjoyed this season. 


Some Changes and Contradictions —The membe-’s of the Quorn 
Hunt are rejoicing in the fact that although rumour said he did, 
Captain Burns-Hartopp docs not intend to tesign the mastership 
at the end of the present season. The mastership of the Albrighton 
Hounds will, howeve*, be vacant as Mr. J. C. Munro, who has held 
the reins since 1899, leaves the pack to take over the mast rship of 
the Atherstone, vice Mr. Gerald Hardy. The Albrighton Hounds 
date back over a hundred years ago. The country it hunts over 
contains a large number of fences and ditches. Wolverhampton, 
Stafford, and Newport are the chief centres of the hunt. The 
A'brighton is suffering from a lack of funds, and as the master has no 
guarantee from the members only a wealthy man who is prepared to 
spend money can afford to take up the position. Mr. Walter de P. 
Cazenove has resizned the Woodland Pytchley and his place will be 
taken by Mr. W. M. Wroughton, who gave up the mastership of the 
Pytchley proper a year ago. The vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Mr. Charles Brand from the mastership of the Southdown has 
been filled by the election of Mr. R. W. McKergrow of Twineham, 
Sussex. 


For the Wives of Hunting Men.—Thze latest addition to ladies’ 
clubs is the Ladie,’ Field Club, which has been founded for the 
special use of the wives and daughters of country gentlemen and 
ladies intercsted in all kinds of fi ld sports. The club premises will 
be in Dover Strvet, and it is intenced to provide rooms for fencing 
and athletic exerc ses. During the season a coach will be run for 
the use of members and a house boat at Henley will be provided 
during regatta wcek. A special feature of the club will be a room 
devote! to the care of dogs or othe pets that members may wish to 
liing. The mere man will be admitted asa guest but will not be 
allowed to become a member. He will, however, be perinitted to 
lunch and dine when his womenkind invite him, and he will be 
interested to hear that the club intends to pay special attention to 
the cellar as well as the cuisine. An influential committee con- 
taining the names of the Countess of Aberdeen, the Lady Violet 


Brassey, the Lady Helen Vincent, Mrs. Burns-Hartopp, and others. 
has already been formed and information about membership can be 
obtained from the secretary, Mrs. Kinglake, at the temporary offices. 
of the club. Avondale Hotel, Dover Street. 


The Ideal Master of Hounds.—Perhaps no. 
position that a man can fill requires more varied 
qualities than are demanded of a master of hounds. 
Many writers have held forth on the difficulties of 
the position in such a way that the only wonder is. 
there can be found any human being wil'ing to. 
undertake such responsibilities. “The master,” 
according to a contemporary, “requires to have 
the tact of a diplomatist, the dignity of a dean, the 
suavity of a prince, tempered |by the severty anl 
sarcasm of a sergeant-major. Heshould also have a 
sound business faculty. He must ride hard, live 
temperately, and with the cool self-control of a 
barrister he must combine the enthusiasm of a 
devotee”? The brain reels at the mere contempla- 
tion of such a paragon. Certainly the description 
hardly fits several successful masters of hounds I 
could mention, and if the truth be told we are 
inclined to doubt whether this “ideal” master 
would be altogether appreciated. In some cases a 
man’s very faults endear him to his fellows, and’ 
there are some countries I wot of where the masters. 
are neither very suave nor self-controlled but yet 
are undoubtedly popular with their followers and 
successful in the management of their business. 
The ideal master may be a very good thing to theorise about, but 
I am inclined to think that he would be out of place in this. 
wicked world. 


Shaw 


Otter-hunting. —Preparations for the summer sport of otte~- 
hunting are already being made, and there is a good chance of a 
new pack being established in East Sussex. Mr. W. E. F. Chees- 
man of the East Sussex Club, St. Leonards-on-Sea, has the matter 
in hand and will be glad to hear from supporters. The Culmstock 
Otter Hounds have change hands, the mastership being taken over 
by Mr. F. Collier and Mr. H. B. Bellew jointly in the place of 
Captain Graham Clarke, resigned. The outlook for the otter-hunting 
season is distinctly favourable. Last summer a_ revived interest was 
taken in the sport by miny foxhunters, and this year it is hoped 
that the number of those who follow the otter hounds will be still 
further increased. Otter-hunting, of course, can be enjoyed by 
hundreds of people who cannot afford the luxury of fox-hunting. 
We intend to fo!low the sport in the pages of THE TATLER during 
the early summer months. 
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THE MASTER'S DAUGHTER—MISS VIOLET MONCKTON 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, February 24 and March 10 
Ticket Days, February 25 and March 11 
Settling Days, February 26 and March 12 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The fact that the Bank of Germany had reduced its rate from 
4 to 34 per cent. raised many hopes that the Bank of England 
would do the same last week, but the conditions of the two 
countries are so different that our directors could not see their 
way to follow the German lead, though the return published on 
Thursday was a strong one, showing an increase of nearly £ 1,000,000 
in the reserve, bringing it well over £25,000,000 and very near the 
level of twelve months ago, when the rate was only 3 per cent. 

The Account which closed last Thursday revealed a marked 
advance in the volume of business transacted. Some sections of the 
House continue ‘‘to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” but others show 
a very satisfactory increase in the volume of business and a steady 
advance in quotations. 


Home Rails are being picked up by small and moderate investors 
all over the country and jobbers in that market are having quite a 
busy time. There is no marked rise as yet but there is a good deal 


RAE PARE BR 


Sir A. Henderson was put up to feel the pulse of the public. This 
may be perfectly true, but there are so many other ways of explain- 
ing Lord Allerton’s allusions to Sir A. Henderson’s speech that it 
will be wise not to jump to conclusions too rapidly. Those who live 
longest will see most. 


The ‘‘Brum” Position.—The shareholders’ committee is not 
apparently satisfied. it is circularising the shareholders and pushing 
for proxies in order to try conclusions with the board at the ap- 
proaching general meeting, whilst the chairman has issued a counter- 
blast. Under such circumstances there is nothing so very remark- 
able in any board of directors cordially supporting any proposal 
which suggests to querulous shareholders the possibility—if they 
will only keep quiet and “ behave’”—that their heaven-inspired 
directors will save 42,500,000 a year for them. Lord Allerton does 
not desire a shareholders’ committee organised against his board, 
and— Well! red herrings are not expensive. 


Hudson Bays.—On the 4th inst. [ called attention to Hudson 
Bays when they had “touched the record price of 40,” and I then 
pointed out that ‘“‘shrewd and lonely calculators of chances” thought 
they looked cheaper then at 4o than they looked at 12 or 13 in 
1893-5. They are now at 43. 


Industrials.—Calico Printers, which I recommended on the 21st 
ult. when they were between I1s. and 12s., are now between 13s. and 
14s. Hardebeck and Bornhardts, to which I have more than once 
called attention, are being quietly absorbed and are no longer readily 
procurable. A North of England dealer last week had, I know, the 


ATTASI 


STARTING TO LAY OUT THE CAMP, 


of quiet, steady absorption. “York A” (Great Northern deferred 
consolidated “A” stock) looks to me cheap at the present price 
of about 39, and there are plenty of other good bargains in this 
market. 


A Railway Combine.—American methods are all the go. At 
the Great Central meeting on Wednesday Sir Alexander Henderson 
openly advocated combination between the big railways fighting for 
the traffic from the north, declaring that the six companies carrying 
traffic between Manchester and London probably spent 42,500,000 
a year on collection and delivery. 

Considering that the Great Central was supposed to be created 
for the purpose of cutting into the monopolies of its neighbours, and 
living on the spoils of constant war, it was expected that Sir A. 
Henderson’s remarks would be received with derisive observations 
about “those who go out to shear and come back shorn,” and 
inquiries as to whether “Saul also was among the prophets.” 

It therefore created some surprise on Friday when the chairman 
of the Great Northern—one of the principal natural enemies of the 
Great Central—responded with the utmost cordiality to the overtures 
of the chairman of the latter company. 


Alleged Actual Negotiation.—Of course everyone jumps to the 
conclusion that Sir A. Henderson did not “give himself away” by 
publicly holding out an olive branch until he had_ previously 
ascertained that his overtures would be favourably received, and 
this is magnified (or developed) by some people into positive 
declarations that an actual negotiation is in progress, and that 
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greatest difficulty in securing a couple of hundred prefs at 14s. 6d. 
Welsbach Prefs., which fell back to a fraction over 44 on the 
postponement of the scheme, recovered 1 last Wednesday on the 
reassuring note which I was able to insert in THE TATLER of that 
date, and are now 47. 


My Illustrations this week are again taken from those kindly lent 
me by Mr. F. A. Macrae. One is of the Obuassi Mine and the other 
of the starting of the camp on the Attasi goldfield. 


Adverse Balance of Trade.—At the risk of wearying my readers 
on this topic, with which I partly dealt last week, I think it right to 
point out that there are other reasons besides those then given for 
doubting the large size of the adverse balance of trade of which we 
hear so much. It must be borne in mind that, from being the capital 
of a free-trade country, London has become the greatest shopping 
town in the world, and that every year Americans and other foreigners 
purchase for cash and carry away a constantly increasing quan- 
tity of extremely valuable goods—jewellery, furs, clothing, goldsmith’s 
and silversmith’s work, musical instruments, and works of art—very 
little of which appears in our exports. 

Assuming, however, after due allowance for all these things 
that there is stilla large trade balance against us, we must be careful 
not to assume that this necessarily means a decrease of our national 
wealth or that this adverse trade balance is due to free trade. 
Whatever may be the merits of protection it cannot be relied on to 
make our manufacturers more intelligent or our working classes more 
sober and industrious. 


THE WTAREER: 


Our Board of Trade returns, though useful enough in their 
way, are not well calculated to prove very much as to the increase 
or decrease of our national wealth. It is difficult to believe that 
England’s national wealth can be decreased by the fact that it 
has been decided to sail the new White Star leviathan, the Cedric, 
under the British flag instead of under the Stars and Stripes, but it 
will make a lot of difference in this month’s Board of Trade returns. 
fad she been registered in an American port she would figure as an 
export, but being (as I understand) registered under the British flag 
she will not appear anywhere in the returns, though probably many 
thousands of pounds of her component parts have figured in our 
tm ports. 

The fact that England—from being a free-trade country and from 
other causes—has become a favourite abode for wealthy people 
who have ‘‘ made their piles ” in other parts of the world, and who 
draw their ample revenues from their foreign properties and 
businesses, makes it natural and necessary that England should 
import from abroad enormous quantities of those very things which 
these wealthy immigrants like to have and can afford to pay for. 
Whatever may be the real or supposed demerits of free trade it makes 
a country an eminently comfortab'e one to live in, and rich people 
like comfort. 


An Italian Tom Tiddler’s Ground.—I hope in a week or two to 
furnish my readers with some interesting views of the huge Italian 
copper and zinc property which under the name of the Etruscan 
Copper Estates created such lively excitement a few months ago in 
consequence of Messrs. Bewick, Moreing and Co. issuing a report 
on it of the most condemnatory possible character. As I understand 
that this report is the subject of an action for libel my readers will 
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that he has no more doubt of the ability of the colony to pull through 
than people in England had of the ability of this country to pull 
through the late Boer War. 

One interesting fact connected with the great water scheme 
which he brought out forcibly was new to me, and possibly may be 
new to some of my readers. It is that, however advantageous the 
introduction of the water may be to such of the Coolgardie mines as 
still exist, it will not have much direct effect on those in Kalgoorlie, 
there being in the latter field no great scarcity of water, good enough 
for mining purposes though not good enough for domestic use 
without being distilled. 


Bewick, Moreing and Co.—Another interesting conclusion which 
I derived from my conversation was a strong confirmation of the 
opinion which I expressed on the 7th ult. that success would not 
attend the efforts of this firm of mining engineers to organise “in 
Western Australia a sort of co-operative concern for enabling the 
fourteen or fifteen mines in-that colony more or less controlled by 
them to dispense, to a large extent, with the services of the ordinary 
merchants who import hardware, cyanide, and the thousand and one 
things required by the mines.” Already I understand two large mines 
have withdrawn from the ring, and the managers of many others. 
are complaining loudly of the goods which are being forced down 
their throats by these new stores. 


NEW ISSUES 


New Zealand Threes.—Undeterred by the snub received in 
Igor (when the underwriters were stuck with nearly half the issue), 
the dishonest little colony of New Zealand has the assurance on this 
occasion to ask 943 for £1,250,000 more of the same 3 per cent. 


TEMPORARY CAMP OF THE ATTASI 


readily understand that I am precluded from discussing its merits, 
but it is to be noted that the believers in the large area belonging to 
the company, and the vast lodes said to exist therein, are just as 
enthusiastic as to the merits of their property as ever they were. 


Rio Tinto not in it.—According to them it is the most wonderful 
mineral deposit that the world has ever seen, and in fact the modest 
little planet, which supports THE TATLER and a few other good 
things, would have to be permanently enlarged to accommodate 
another Etruscan mining property of the same size and quality. By 
way of making myself agreeable I gently suggested to one of these 
enthusiastic gentlemen that it must be another Rio Tinto, but I found 
the suggestion was not by any means taken in good part. I was at once 
suspected of being a Moreing-ite in disguise. I was. gravely assured 
that the Rio Tinto was not in it; that without troubling the Rio 
‘Tinto or any other small fry the Etruscan will be able to supply the 
world with all the copper it wants for a thousand years. All this 
sounds like nonsense— like fairy tales” as was said to me—but the 
wonderful thing is that grave men who have examined the property 
from end to end seem to think that it is to a large extent true. 


Lady Lochs.—When I wrote about this mine on the 28th ult. the 
5s. shares could be purchased at 2s. 1o$d.—I know it because that is 
what I gave for them—and since then they have been at 3s. 103d., 
but I have not sold mine. I wish I had, for they are now a little 
weaker. I have no fresh news about the mine, but I have 
recently had a very interesting conversation with a singularly able 
man —not engaged in mining—who has just returned from Western 
Australia and who draws a vivid picture of the very difficult times 
through which the commercial community of that colony has 
passed during the last three years. He does not think poor old 
Western Australia is through all its troubles, but it is clear to my mind 
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stock which last time it could not place satisfactorily at 94. Those 
who are foolish enough to take this stock must not be surprised if 
later on the New Zealand Government tzeat them as they treated the 
unhappy debenture-holders of the New Zealand Midland Railway. 


Daira Sanieh Sugar Corporation.—This company offers £773,000 
4 per cent. first mortgage debentures at 96. I have tried very 
hard to extract the meaning of the tangled language of the prospec! us 
but [ have failed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month. 


H. C. A. C.—I must again press you when you make an inquiry about a company 
to give me the correct name. AsI have already pointed out to you there are five 
companies with names similar to the name you give, but so far as I can find out there 
is none called the. Alliance Investment Trust. If you mean the Alliance Investment 
Company I think when the capital of the company was reduced in 1895 it was not 
reduced enough. The last report of the company admits that even at the prices to 
which they are written down, and after taking credit for the whole of the depreciation 
account, ‘‘ there is a considerable depreciation in the aggregate value of the invest- 
ments taken at present prices which is not covered by the depreciation account.’’ 
The list of investments is depressing, but the market price of the preferred and 
deferred stocks amounts to a writing off of £220,000 in addition to the £200,000 
written off in 1895, so perhaps the stocks are worth their present market prices. 

CLAMMOL.—The company seems to me badly hit and the ordinary stock a very 
risky investment. According to the last report there is a balance of £84,048 gs. 4d. at 
the debit of the general revenue account, there are arrears of interest on the 
preference stocks amounting to £64,000, there are debenture debts amounting to 
£405,270, and there is a temporary loan of £50,087 13s. 4d., whilst last half-year the 
business was actually carried on at a loss of £8,789 16s. 4d.—nearly £1,500 a month — 
without taking into consideration the debenture interest—another £1,300 a month. 

Evectric.- I have returned your prospectus. 
and let me have a search made at Somerset House. 
thing. 


You had better comply with Rule 6 
The concern seems a poor little 
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Theatre Gowns. — Theatre dresses are 
generally the straws which show which way 
the modistic wind blows, and though we have 
had no plays of late equal to /rocks and 
Frills, from the point of view of Dame 
Fashion, there are sufficient indications to 
tell their tale in several of the new gowns for 
stage wear. A week or so ago I had a 
“private view” of Miss Compton’s dresses in 
A Clean Slate now running at the Criterion, 
and these are quite indicative of what we 
may look forward to as being de 
rigueur this season. A grey crépe 
de chine of a gris argent that 
borders on steel had a yoke of 
Alercon lace dyed to exactly the 
shade of the material, and charm- 
ing as this undoubtedly is for a 
robe dintérieur on the stage the 
effect of the lace is lost by reason 
of the uniformity of colour, There 
is no collar-band, a peculiarity of 
all Miss Compton’s gowns in this 
piece, including the most business- 
like of her coats and skirts, the dress 
being cut round the throat and 
fastening on one side with a big 
velvet ring, from which falls a 
whole cascade of velvet and crépe 
de chine ball tassels suspended 
like a bunch of cherries from grey 
silk cords and falling almost to 
the waist. A girdle of crépe de 
chine fringed with balls touches 
the hem of the skirt, which is 
finished with three deep flat tucks, 
and the only other adornment is 
represented by insertions of lace 
brought over the shoulders at the 
back like braces and branching 
out on the skirt to produce the 
effect of sash ends. As regards 
her other two gowns one is a blue 
drap uni, between indigo and 
cornflower, embroidered in a grap2 
design in shaded floss silks with 
bunches of velvet grapes literally 
hanging from the leaves. A 
minutely gathered vest of dark 
blue chiffon to match and slash- 
ings on the sl eves of the same 
complete the gown, and it was 
worthy of note that the coat is 
made in the ordinary pouched 
form we have affected so long and 
worn so enthusiastically. In the 
first act Miss Compton wears a 
plain little black Russian bolero 
and skirt with polonaise strap- 
ping, a vest of gathered chiffon, 
the revers being worke1 in gold 
and silver thread and tiny gold 
paillettes with a black pailletté 
toque with brush osprey to match and a little 
tucked muff of black chiffon with large black 
velvet poppies with gold centres. 


In the Cause of the Birds. —The annual 
meeting of the Society for the Protection of 


Birds always pulls one up sharply and sets 
one face to face with one’s own responsibility 
in the matter. Possibly there may have been 
a score or so of well-intentioned women who’ 
in preparing to set out to attend the meeting 
in person were deterred by the alarming dis- 
covery that 
they did not 
possess a 
single hat in 
their ward- 


A BEAUTIFUL DINNER GOWN 


Of pale blue Oriental satin spangled with silver, adorned with chenille 


embroidery and fringe; sleeves of plisse chiffon 


robes that was innocent of wing or para- 
dise plume. Personally, | know of two 
bird-lovers who went through this experi- 
ence — women whose very souls revolted 
against the sight of strings upon strings of 
tiny larks in the poulterer’s indow, sacrificed 
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to the gourmet’s appetite, and whose song 
should have been the first intimation from 
heaven that spring was coming. One is always 
tempted to shift one’s responsibilities on to 
other shoulders, but I am inclined to wish the 
society would direct its appeal more to the 
manufac urers than to the women themselves. 
Naturally the argument is that if there was 
no demand there would be no supply, but the 
other method would be infinitely quicker and 
more to the point. Human nature is wofully 
frail, and with the best intentions it is hard 
for the woman to abjure the hat and toque 
which she may have picked up fora bargain 
at a Bond Street sale, and which the sym- 
pathetic vendor has assured her “ suits madame 
beautifully,” for the reason that one of the 
distinguishing marks about it is an osprey. 
As a girl of my acquaintance remarked some 
two or three months ago, “ All the 
prettiest hats have ospreys nowa- 
days or paradise plumes, so what 
is one to do?” Humanity has 
a big task before it in the dis- 
charge of which one can only wish 
it a heartfelt godspeed, but there 
is a fair enemy to be reckoned 
with who is stronger than Hercules 
himself, and her name is personal 
vanity. And so long as Dame 


Fashion demands her yearly 
sacrifice, and manufacturers 


dangle a tempting bait in the 
eyes of womankind, just so long 
will a certain number of my sex 
succumb. 


The Possibilities of Straw. — 
But the crumb—or rathcr I should 
say the large slice—of comfort 
which I have for the humane 
woman of to-day is that her time 
of severe temptation is over for 
the nonce. Everything just now, 
even the wings, are going to be 
fashioned of straw, and this in- 
novation for spring wear is greatly 
to my taste. There are straw 
buttons and straw grapes, straw 
arrows—a very modish fancy this 
—and straw buckles. One can 
imagine the makers and designers 
of straw confections racking their 
brains as to what next can 
possibly be devised out of plaited 
faille. Wide toques of chip 
“shavings” are the order of the 
day, and they are to be procured 
in any and every shade from a 
new and quite a “delicate” 
shaded tartan to a soft leaf green 
or reseda, and as a matter of fact 
a pretty coloured toque—pro- 
vided, of course, the colour suits you and the 
toque zs a toque and not a picture hat— 


requires very little trimming. The bunches. 


of fruit which adorn some of the newest 
confections are quite enough adornment for 
all purposes. 


Spring would hardly be spring, 


THE TATLER 


however, without flowers, and it is at this 
season of the year that one craves for them 
in one form or another, and those of us 
who are debarred the “dear delight” of 
“ bringing them up” in our own gardens may 
at least wear their counterfeits in our hats. 
There is quite a feeling for field flowers, and 
primroses, cowslips, violets, forget-me-nots, 
bluebells, cornflowcrs, and the smaller kind of 
ox-eyed daisies are all fashionable, and I have 
even seen the humble little cuckooflower 
worked into some millinerial confection that 
very much took my fancy for the moment. 
The small flowers are the most popular, 
and I daresay that even the “little speed- 
well’s darling blue” will be utilised for some 
up-to-date creation and 
adorn it very gracefully 
too no doubt. One of 
the prettiest hats I 
have seen this spring 
was of reseda straw, 


the brim lined with 
tucked tulle of the 
same colour and 


finished with a “ bind” 
of black velvet and a 
great bunch of black 
cowslips disposed at 
the side, where it was 
slightly raised. 


The Cult of the 
Coiffure. — The ques- 
tion of the coiffure is 
always a vexed one. 
It is the alpha and 
omega of all our reflec- 
tions in the matter of 
dress, and it is the 
crowning point in more 
senses than one of a 
successful toilette. 
Nowadays, too, we are 
all compelled to supple- 
ment our evening head- 
-dresses by some form 
of adornment or other, 
and the haute nou- 
veautlé of the moment 
is a comb fashioned of 
white horn studded 
with paste and _ tur- 
quoises in a Pompadour 
design. Whole sets of 
these are sold, includ- 
ing, of course, the 
ubiquitous loop pin, 
and it is a noticeable 
fact which has been 
remarked upon more 
than once that they 
look infinitely more 
-effective in dark hair 
than in fair. Another 
novelty is the ‘‘turn- 
over”? tortoiseshell comb adorned with gold 
and paste, and which when pushed well in 
shows nothing but three small “flaps” or 
“tabs ” lying in the hair. There is no special 
raison aétre that I can see for such an inno- 
vation, but in the modern search after novelty 
it does not do to be too particular as to 
whether this or that has the merit of being 
particularly utilitarian. The old idea that the 
useful and beautiful can be reasonably com- 
bined seems to be rather lost sight of nowa- 
days, and even regarding our modern furniture 
a fancy for apparently senseless ornamentation 
seems to have perverted the good taste of 
some of the manufacturers. And speaking of 


hairdressing, in the showrooms of an enter- 
prising coiffeur de dames [ saw only the other 
day a very ingenious arrangement for combin- 
ing the relative merits of low and high dressing. 
The hair was soft and douffan¢ in front and 
coiled at the back on the nape of the neck, a 
twist being brought from the coil right round 
the crown of the head and fastened in a small 
knot just in the centre above the forehead. A 
piece of soft pale blue chiffon was twisted in 
with it, and the effect—even in spite of the 
faceless dummy that it adorned—was exceed- 
ingly good. Another prtty method devised 
by the same artist was a thick plait coiled 
low on the neck, the end of which was brought 
right round to the front of the hair, forming a 
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as the other there is surely no need to apolo- 
gise for introducing it here. Besides which, 
we women are very dependent on our “five 
o’clock,” and though by no means one of the 
most inveterate of tea-drinkers | am quite a fad- 
dist on the subject of my afternoon cup. Fora 
thoroughly good and reliable brand I recom- 
mend the “ G. P.” Government tea, which in 
spite of the fact that it is only ts. 6d. per lb. 
—a price some people are inclined to think 
spells inferiority—is of a delicious flavour, 
aromatic, and refreshing, so that you really 
get double the value in my estimation for 
your very modest outlay. You will know it 
by its red tape and seal—quite a distinguish- 
ing mark—and if you write for a free sample 
to the “ G. P.” Govern- 
ment Tea Company, 
16, America Square, 
E.C., you will have 
every opportunity of 
putting my words to 
the test. 


Plasmon. — But in 
these dyspeptic days 
we are not a@// tea- 
drinkers even though 
we would “ke to be, 
and I know quite a 
little army of people 
who are debarred “ the 
cup that cheers.” My 
advice to them is to 
try Plasmon. I could 
tell of countless 
“cases” who have 
really found their way 
back to health and 
strength and have built 
up a shattered diges- 
tion—if I may use the 
term—by the Plasmon 
cocoa and other pre- 
parations made by the 
International Plasmon, 
Ltd., 664A, Farringdon 
Street (Westend 
branch, 56, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor 
Square). 


Concerning Dogs. 
— “Doggy” women 
“were in great force at 
Cruft’s show last week, 
and some of the most 
important prizes and 


championships were 
Of white mousseline de soie and gained by members of 
lace trimmed with bows of soft my Sex. Toy bull- 


primrose ribbon 


Of black point d’esprit adorned with lace insertion 


TWO USEFUL EVENING DRESSES 


species of couronne. The one golden rule, 
however, which holds good under all circum- 
stances is that the hair must be soft and 
bouffant round the forehead, no matter how it 
is dressed, which is, of course, easy of ac- 
complishment when a light wire frame covered 
with hair is used, and these are to be pro- 
cured of any modern hairdresser and are 
most reasonably priced. For the fortunate 
ones, however, whose hair curls softly and 
naturally round the temples even such a simple 
contrivance as this is wholly unnecessary. 


‘* Five o’Clock.”—It is rather a far cry from 
coiffures to tea, butas one is as indispensable 
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dogs happen to be tke 
dogs of the moment, 
and this is hardly to be wondered at, for a 
nicer little companion than the toy bull it 
would be hard to find. The Hon. Mrs. 
Baillie of Dochfour, Lady Gooch, and 
Mrs. J. Robinson were the most successful 
competitors in this breed, but competition 
was perhaps keenest round the Pomeranians, 
and Miss Chell, Miss Lee Roberts, Mrs. 
Mappin, Mrs. Seaman, and Miss Ives came 
off triumphant in the various classes. The 
luxurious little domicile of the Poms, daintily 
draped in coloured muslins and watched over 
by an anxious and adoring mistress, always 
creates a certain amount of politely-concealed 
amusement, but as a matter of fact in the 
rearing and up-bringing of their dogs women 
can no longer be accused of undue pampering 
or injudicious treatment, DELAMIRA. 


